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BY C. T. 


Fret not because the promise of the buds 
The fruit doth not fulfill : 

Was not the hope and fragrance which ties brought 
To usa blessing still ¥ 


Nor count as lost the seeds we sow in faith 
Upon a barren land, 

And reap not. Doth not God the purpose know, 
And bless the sower's hand ¥ 


Spurn not the vow the eager spirit makes 
That weak flesh cannot keep ; 

The ocean bubbles break, but underneath 
There flows a current deep, 


The buds that blcssom not, the withered seed, 
The vows we leave undone, 

Are gems we drop, yet angels mark their fall, 
And raise them to the crown, 


AN ODD WOOING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘STRANGERS &TILL,”’ 
‘PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘“‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,’ 
WOMAN’'SSIN,’’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—[ContTinvuen. ] 


"IVHEY were really very glad to see their 

smart clever young friend back again, 
and told him so, with some hearty hand- 
shaking, and placed fifty pounds to his 
credit, in order that he night refit his ward- 
robe and Set himsels up for a fresb start in 
life. 

But Allan wasto have astart in life of 
which he never dreaint, and which seemed 
to him incredible! 

When he went and made himself known 
to bis solicitors, at first they, like the firm 
he had just left, failed to recognize hiin;but 
after a while, his tale brought conviction to 
their minds, and they kurried him into an 
inner sanctum, and made him repeat cnce 
more all his wonderful adventures, 

When they bad cross-examined him to 
his heart’s content, the senior partner then 
said— 

“J may cal) this not only extraordinary, 
but providential. Do you know that we 
were about to advertise in all the colonial 
papers for you, a8 you are now the owner 
of a title and estate?"’ 


PHILADELPHIA, 





“Ther wy cousin Robert is dead?’ he 

ny | 

gaid, besitatingly. 
“Yes. weaving no family, upinarried. | 


His brother was killed two years ago in a | 
steamboat explosion in America. And 
now you, who are of the youger generation 
come forward and take the title and prop- 
erty as Lord Kingsford.” 

“And my cousin Averil? What becomes | 
of him ?”’ 

“Oh, he is only related, as you are aware, 
to the Kingsford family by the female line’ 
impressively. ‘His nother ano your father 
were cousins, you know. He is abroad, I 
imayine, leading bis usual gay life; but f 
did bear a rumor chat he was going to be 
married, and [ hope it istrue, and that he 
will settle down into a steady, domestic 
character one of these days. He and your 
lordship used to be considered reimarkab! y 
alike in appearance, although only second 
cousins.” 

Hlow strange it sounded—your lordsiiip— 
thought Allan, and Rosainoud, whenever 
he found her would be Lady Kingsford! 

Daine Fortune was going to sinile on 
thein apparently afterall. Hecould hardly 
realize this great access of prosperity—no 
more surveying, no more trips to Australia 


no more hard work. 
He had known that he was € ° 
direct succession t this atat 
se i but never dweit e 
oerely LDOAL was 


lieving very sin 
likely toaftect him in any forin. 
And now nere he was a lord, 
estate, with plenty of money in the funds! 


with a fine 


| chiselled chin 
| lower lip were new revelations; 
' inond herself would have been puzzled 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 


! 
(and, of course, as a consequence, plenty of | 


friends), but what would it all avail him 
without Rosainond ! 
* * 7 *- 


* * 


Having established his personal identity, 
the next thing Allan set about was to find 
his wife. 

Without waiting to have 
trimmed, to assume his new clothes, he got 
into a hansom, and drove off to the last 
place he had had a letter froim—Rochester- 
gardens, Hyde Park. 


Boldly he rang, and boidly he knocked at | 


the door, which summons was responded to 
by aspruce footman, who glanced with a 
haughty, supercilious air at this ‘queer- 
looking party,”’ as he mentally termed him 
—a tall inan, in loose, baggy, grey clothes 
(bought at a bargain at Singapore), a long 
beard, long hair, and a soft, but uncivilized 
looking, black felt hat. Some loafer, of 
course, 

In answer t. Allan's eager queries he re- 
plied, in the most distant and disdainful 
manner, withthe door in his hand, that 
“them Brands had left this ‘ouse inore than 
two years ago, and he did not believe they 
were in London now; 
the directory at bis club,’’—this was by way 
of sarcasin, but passed unnoticed by Allan, 
who anxiously implored the proud foot- 
man to inquire froin his master, and to try 


_ the position by storm, and 


all complete, and started with his mind ina 
regular whirl, for Drydd, intending to take 
introduce him- 


| self asa long-lost, shipwreched passenger, a 


his beard | 


but he might look in | 


and find out where they had been heard of | 


last. 

In reply the master sent down a message 
to say thathe knew nothing whatever of 
the people in question, having bouglt the 
lease of the house more than two years pre- 
viously; and Allan slowly descended the 
steps, coinpletely discoinfited, 

The next thing to do was to borrow 
search a directory, and he studied all 
pages of B— with minute attention, 

They—his Brands—were ovidently not in 
London; he would try Drydd, and as it was 
too late to start that evening, the rest of the 


and 
the 


day he devoted to a long visit to a barber’s | 


and another to his tailor’s; and when he left 
London nextafternoon fromm Victoria noone 
would have recognized hitn for the loafer, 
the half foreign-looking, hairy man of the 
previous day. 

In the tirst place,bis hair was cut as short 
asa cavalryinan’s, bis beard reinoved alto- 
wether, leaving merely a heavy dark mous. 
tache on his upper lip. 


This latter operation made the most re- 
inarkable difference in his appearance, for 
he had always wore ashort-pointed beard 


in old days at Drydd, and the removal of it 
altered the expression of face in an extra- 
ordinary manner. 

The lower jaw and chin were full of a cer- 
tain character of their own;this square well- 
and well-shaped jaw 
and 


aud 
Rosa- 
lo 


recognize him had he had himself thus 


| shaved unexpectedly in old days; and now, 


after four years, it would be impossible to 


| know hiin. 


He wasso inuch altered. All the youth 
had been killed in him during those terri- 
ble years on the island, and he might well 
pass for atnan of 81x Or Seven years 
ries that, besides this, tne hair 

e:nples was quite grey, and his skin 
~ sunburntand there was 4 yr 
his expression that in itself miade 


his 
ou his 
dark 
avityalb 


a vtech r- 


ful alteration inthe appearance of the once 
blithe and ever-smiling Allan Gordon. 
Truefitt's people viewed the change in 
their client with wonder and amazement. 
This colonial-looking wan developed int 
fain ir to them In town,the dar 
- " 
well-fitting, well-:nade suitof slight inourn 


portinanteau, and 


ing, top-coat, umbrelin, 


peer ofthe realin, and “Rosamond’s hus- 


band,”’ 
His fellow-pa-sengers home 


would not 


have recognized him fora second in the 
handsome, well-dressed,  distinguished- 
looking nan who tookhis seat in the ex- 


press for the nearest station to Drydd, and 
nade a transparent pretense of reading a 
paper, whilst all the time he was 
counting the very the telegraph 
posts, the seconds till Rosa- 
mond, 

He lost no time in driving at once to the 
old sleepy hollow,driving right up the front 
gates with all speed. 

They were locked, they were rusty, they 
had not been opened for years by all appear- 
ances, : 

Vainly he shook them; he only got 
gloves covered with rust for his trouble, 

The house was shut up, the blinds down, 
the shutters closed; it looked like an 
of the dead. 

There was no adinittanee evidently —bus- 
iness or no business; and Allan now turned 
his steps towards the old Rectory. 

Mr. Cameron was away, would not be 
back for ten days, his vinegar-laced 
housekeeper’s answea to Allan's query,and 
the tamily at the Manor Hlouse bad not been 
here for years—four years, 

“Where were they 
him ?”’ he asked, anxiously. 

‘*’ Deed, no; it was more than anyone 
could say. Tne last she had heard of theim 
was about a year ago, and Miss Rosamond 
was about to be married to soine foreigner, 
and make a great match; and it’s washing 
day, sir, if you'll excuse ine!” holding the 
door in her wrinkled, soapy hand. ‘And 
Mr. Cameron is not at home.’ 

This was a broad hint with a vengeance; 
there was no mistake about it; but still he 
lingered on the steps as adrowning man 
elings to a straw. 

“Are vou sure you heard that Miss Rosa- 
mond was going to be inarried?”’ he asked, 


sociely 
tninutes, 
he would see 


his 


was 


now, could she tell 


with trembling lips. 

“Quite sure, quite sure,’ impatiently; 
“she must be married this year or imore, 
The wonder is she was not married long 
before, inen is that foolish about a pretty 
face !’’ 


And here Mrs. Spring, being an old maid 
herself, was heard to mutter that she had 
“neo time for gossiping,” being no re 
spector of persons, gentle or siinple, went 


and 


in and did not forget to bang the hall door 
loudly after her. 
- * * al * * 
“Rosamond married! It was impossible 


would not believe it,” he said to hiim- 
as he walked away. 
‘That old har. 


--lie 
self, in a low voles, 
It was not the 
ridan knew no better, 
as ‘* Miss Dane.’’ 
Kvidently their 
ecret; yes, the old cockatrice 


little Knew that She was speaking to 


least likely. 


was still 
the steps 


inarriaye 
on 


mond ’s husband, 
He way 
ordered 


to the 
night and 
the Marshes 
to 


Hotel, 


dinner, 


iiade his George 
a roowus for the 
and set ont to stroll 
the inter and 
miiud. 


Hie w 


what he bh 


over 
to try 


in 


lta), COtl pose his 


Mr. ( 


rh 


‘ame and see 


mself, 


wuld wait for ron, 
ad to say fo 
its of tl 


whereabot 


H st ‘ ( 6 


he liad last seen t 


He inight bave fancied he bad been ab- 
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sent one night only, and that bis years of 
hardship and his terrible experience on 
“Crampton's Keet’’ was nothing but a sad 
dreain,. 

Where was Rosamoid? that was the ques- 
tion. He must and would find ber, and 
never rest till then. 

But four years,he told himself as he stood 
watching @ gorgeous crimson sun setting 
beyond the Marshes and over the sea, 
four years without a word or sign isa long 
tiine to fest the constancy and confidence of 
a girl of eighteen; and she, as she had often 
warned hii, had no ‘vill of her own. 

Hie now remembered what he had then 


| laughed at, with a shudder. 


Who could tell what ber mother wvould 
force her to do, and how she would suc- 
curnb? Still, she could scarcely forget 


| bimn 80 s00n. 


abode | 





Though four years bad seemed four cen- 
turies to him, probably to her they had 
passed with inconceivable rapidity. Per- 
haps she had forgotten him! Women were 
fickle, woinen were notoriously iuconstant 
—woien were strange ! 

As he passed through a long shady lane, 
paved with queer, round cobble stoues, en 
route homne, Le saw aascene that amused 
him not a little, though a sinile was the last 
thing he would have expected from biim- 
self. 

It was a shabby-looking little boy, of say 
four years or less, big and sturdy,with fine, 
open forehead, dark eyes, and dark hair, 
defending hitmself witha broken branch 
against a dog, a sort of light brown mongrel 
who kept mnaking playful sallies at his little 
bare legs, 

The child stood in a corner between a gate 
pin and a bank, and was throughly in earn- 
est; but the dog was in fun, and barked, 
tore up the ground with his hind legs, and 
ran gleeful circles, whilst the child, with 
tightly-pressed lips, and look of resolution, 
tempered with fright—but no tearsa—kept 
the animal at bay by brandishing the 
branch in all directions, and shouting cour. 
ayeously. 

“Whata plueky little chap!" was Allan's 
first thought, “aad whata pretty boy!" his 


| second, 


and still spoke of her | 


a | 


Iu spite of his shabby, patched frock, and 
arms and iegs,he looked uncoinmonly 
well with his bright eyes, bright cheeks, 
and curly brown hair. 

“Hullo, you sir!’ erled Allan, “what's 
the matter?” pushing the dog away with 
his arin. ‘*What's all this about, eh?” 

“Toddy won'tletine go home,’’ repliad 
the child, without the sinallest shyness, 
“and Mother Nan ‘ll beat me,’ 

Here his under lip quivered, and 
eyes suddenly tilled with two big tears, 

“Never tnind Toddy,’’ returned Allan, 


bare 


his 


firinly, “vou come along with me, and I'll 
take care of you. Where does Mother Nan 
live?) ‘Poddy is a foolish dog.” 


“In there,” 
to t! 
“Isshe your mother?” inquired Allan of 


pointing @ small brown finger 
6 Village, 


| the boy, who was trotting along beside him, 


Kowa | 


handin hand, quite contentedly, whilat 
Toddy sceammpered in front. 

“] don’t know,” rejoined the child, glance. 
ing up at him inquiringly. 

‘There was soinething intbe look and the 
shape of the little face turued up to his that 
Allan a start. This was 


Villaye child, 


yave no common 


bhis parents or parent belonged to gentie- 
fi) K “ 


nné6slory, Sulmme sad, sinful story, 

as »ba counected with his birth, and 

r L ap,uad been ‘‘larined out,’ 

as called, in hopes that be would not 

‘ 

And what were y gout by 
gel! ?’’ he ashed., 
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! 
“Icame with Poppy Deedes to gathéF | loud, 


vod for mother Nan. Af Idon't bring wood 


v 

eicrwangry. Look, see!” pushing up one 
bite bare shoulder out of bie froek, and 
thoreby displaving two or three recent red 


« eals across the solt fair ekin. 
Allan felt the blood fly to his face. 1} 
felt that he could tiurash “Mother Nan” 
with bis own bands, but be only said, quite 

i every-day l : 

“1 hope you re nota bad boy, eh?” 

“[ don't know. Mother Nan says I am,” 
with an air of frank dejection. “Here she 
in,’ clinging very tightiy, indeed, to Al- 
jan’s hand, as a big-taced, weather-beaten 
cotton and 
wuddenly routed 


wortnan, iw tiie dyess 
knitted shawl, 
eorner, CMC Aline . 


“Poppy, Popps 


the 


ealane 


Tomiuny! Wherever is 


that little litnub mow ?" 

Seeing tbior under the eseort of a gentle- 
man, she changed her air and tone en. 
tirely, and said, with an affectation of good 


nalure : 

“Well, to be sure ! don't let hitn be both- 
ering vou, &ir. Come here how, your sup- 
per’ ready.” 

“No trouble at all,” rejoined Allan ; “we 
atruck up an acquaintance in tho lane you- 
der. He was in a little difficulty with a dog, 
What's the little chap'’s name 2?" 

ee | "returned Mother Nan,prompt- 
Iv, andw nod of ler head, 


yey, 
th amsiygnificant 


“[ts about all the name be has any right to, 
No f erorimother—you understand Rie 
continued, npressively, Whisst “Poiuuny, 
atiiiclutehing the stranyver’s hand with lis 
little brown fingers, gazed up in her tae 


eagerly, an if he wastrying to understand 


what slo treat. 

“A, feed!" returned Allan, awk 
ward texactlvy Knowing What to Bay. 
Tin tund «© elittl tl. S Ipporse you let 
him eome and t nie to-nigght at 
The Ce mye ] “ i my lu Keep tne 
company.’ 

“Tawk nerey ive! exclaimed Mother 
Nan. “Wh ga seven o'clock now, and 
it's bis bedtime. However—'with would. 
be ospryhtiiness and with visions of 
probable bait-crowns from this handsome 
Wout pentlenis who had taken such a 
queer notion to his head, she added, 
tolerantly, “''Tisn'’t every cay vou are 
asked to dine witha friend at Phe Creorge, 
fait? T'll just take vou home and wash 


your face and hands—Ileaven Knows they 
wart it.’’ 


So maving, She sized *the reluctant 
Tommy vy the hand and hurried him 
aWaAS andl Allan, being Opposite the inn, 
walkhedin and ordered another place to be 
laid, w , it possilble, a high) chair, and a 
large | ft tread and walk, and some 
wort of pur tings, 

The yout mnanin the bar gaped, as 
well she aiight, when she heard these 
extraordinary orders, and stared still 
harder when, teu tiinutes later, sue saw a 
@habby little ehild, Mother Nan’s brat, 
seated at table, evidently perfectly at home 
With the new arrival: and they were talking 
away toeach oller, as sbe remarked, as if 
they bad Known each other fier years, Or as 
if this sStracver were the father of a whole 
bn yond [atts tb ta miself, and well weeus 
tomed i tudvoall their ecustotos and tastes. 

Allan toed net bad the eare of Johuny tor 
More thanw year for mothing > and for 
Jolinuy s#sanc, Soumehow or otuer he had a 
leaning towards all children now,and some- 
thitng a it this bright-faeed, forlorn little 
Rows nteast touched tis syinpathies In a 
way (iat surprised titself, 

It was a fuony sicht, so thought the wai- 
ter and jandiady, and the barinaid, as the 
iw att peeped Into the dining-room and 
RAW yruocus pair—the dark, good. 
bool stranger, and the pauper child—in 
friend’ yo ih lie, ° 

Z| nd just finished his pudding, 
ate capable of eaulingg any 
Thi 

[dexs is pul ithe table, and apples 
ancl ~\ prea aastide for the vouny 
gent et t Ff) 7) ind he was AZ 
ing Ww xt i" Ntonistient at the etyar 
ttint s pie 1 was Just proceeding to 
lip 1 Vig beheld such an article 
bie , 

‘Mort x 4 never—that,”’ pointing 
wit isp irticle In question;** but 
Rii veering the spoon round tu 
the dire tH the decanter. “Wihat's vour 
name, & man? heasked,atler «a pause, 
having noshyuess whatever about hii as 
we have seen, and being brought up among 
Old people, was reinarkably precocious for 
his ace. 

“<Mv name ?’ 

“*Yos, sir. 

OMy name,” said his companion, “is Al- 
Jat Wiat do vou think of it?” 

“Notso pice “as ‘1 mninv,’’ replied the 
‘ ld, without besitation. “May { have an 
t Viia 

| tL lo-tiorrow—not now,’’ returned 
hits |i with tore pradence than jel 
erally cha ‘ter —™ Yyouuy men. "3 OW 
wiall have them all. We will patthem up 
in A bay pretty soon. Tin afraid you must 
. be x be You look sleepy. J nny 
N ud is coming.” 

wanutto go, Allan; I want to stay 
»? returned Tommy, puckering up 
‘ hd Grawing down the corners ol 
] twantto go buck to 
{ i vou best,’ now hur 
j _ I i i i I Vliby 
4 4 I ‘Let me stay 
By. s . ind ralSityy a 

os Wiie@d 

ea ny 
ny 4 Slay Wilil 
Jue ent Mother Nan with one 


little | 


a 


imperative knock settled the matter. 
Mother Nan in a large, black poke-bonnet, 
and with authority in her voice,— 

‘Lime for bed, Tommy. Sorry to send 
him to you so awful shabby and poorly 
dressed, but one pound five a month don't 
leave much margin for clothes when a 
child has a healthy appetite.” 

Hiere was a broad hint, and Allan instine- 
lively put his hand to bis waistcoat pocket, 


which Mother Niu perceiving, she con- 
tinued volubly,— 
“In fact, dear gentleman, I'in a kind- 


hearted, silly sort of body, as all the neigh- 
bors #4y8, and anyone but ine would have 
Kent hin tothe poor-house long ago. What's 
fliteen pound a vear for the board and lodg- 
jngwnd clothes of a biy bov lise that, with 
Wilk at fourpence a quart, and the money 
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not paid reg lar. It's just forebarity T do | 

it, aud nothing else, and it’s a bard puneh 

betines, Jt the child was honest born—”"” 
“Never mind that,” interrupted Ailan 


angrily. ‘**Phat’s not his tault. 
“Nor and aAnVOne Can Bee Willis ilfaneve 


that he comes of gentle folk—auy way, he is | 


by the look of Lin. 
was a penticuiman.”' 

Allan was not disposed to stop and dis- 
cuss Tommy's parentage with this loud- 
voiced, fiery-eyed Virago, and turning the 
Bubject adroitiv, asked: 


I should say his father 


“How long she had had the charge of | 


him ?’’ 

Nigh three years, she told him. He had 
been banded over to her by a coastyuard’s 
wife who was going to America, and she 


took him asa favor and there he 
ticulatingy. 

During this eolloguy Tommy had fallen 
asleep, With bis head against Allanos chatr, 
his hand in his, and now Mother Nan 
asWwOOp Upon hit, gathered hin upin ter 


and pocketing # large 


Wiis, Zes- 


inade 


ATS; bonus trom 


Allan, with a protmise of letting the child 
eome round some tine next tiortiing, mle 
bounced triutaphantiy out @f the toom,. 
Wienshe had passed the window Allan 
rose, pushed hiss chair back, and strolled 


outinte the passaye and tothe inm door, 
It was nu lovely, Stlinstner’s 
wud be stood with his hands in hiss pockets, 


bertl evening, 


survVeging the queer old street, the church 
atthe turn of the same where he had seen 
fosamond for the second time, and the 


rooks overhead, slowly flapping their way 
home, 

It was rarely Mrs, 
had #@ like 


hisset, of the (reorge, 


customer Ailan. Ilers were 


mostly coumpercial travellers, and were not | 


too abundant: but the bar drove a fine local 
trade, which paid well, 

And her wotnan’s curiosity 
ed by this handsome young gentleman who 
seamed to have dr ypped froin the elouds, 
and who had taken the queer faney of bring- 
lng Nan’s Tomury home with tia to dinner, 

She resolved to bave a bitcof a ehat with 
hima; tines were dull, and a stranyer frou 
beyond the Marshesiwas a real podseud, 

So, with a little preliminary cough, and a 
complacent stroking down of her black 

pron, Be approached the young tian 
on the steps, ard tendered the obvious fact 


satin ® 


that “it Was a fine @vening.”’ 
“Come out fora gossip,” thought Allan, 
suddenly Wheeling round, ‘and I’m her 


tan, but To must be cautious,” 

“Lovely evening,’ he returned, politely. 
“What a queer old place you have here 1 
pointing up and down the street with the 
end of his cluar, 

“Yes, very old and much out of the way 
—but healthy.’ : 


“Uneomumion out of the world,’ as you 
gay,’ he assented, “T&upp sme living here 
msometlhing ikea Slug Ss eNXistence in oa 
head of cabbave—no event from year’s end 
to vear’s end ? 

“Ob, LT wouldn't say that!" rejoined Mrs. 
Bisset, somewhat nettled at this) remark, 
“we have our events, Tike other people. 


Phere’s many a gt 


ean tell vou, 


jeer story about Drydd, I 


“You have no gentry about bere, I sup- 
pose, or vers few ?”’ 

“We've only Mr. Cameron, th rector, 
now, and, poor, dear man, he’s quite Jost 
histnind and bis memory.’ 

“You don’t sav so f° ejaculated Alian. in 
eredulousiv. “Ll came down here esp 
cialiv to see hitn. DT aur exece ingly sorry 

a it flower-rootin fern-gath 
ering sense that turned lis) poor brain 
In imy Opinton, Sad Mrs, Bisset decisively. 
“THe caught s death of Cold onthe Marshes 
and has ney been the Same s » tle is 
away fora bit now, and we have a curate, a 


rare, fine preacher. 


“And are there po tam 
borhood, or bave they 


ile 


all gor 


s 


iw 


inquired Allan artiully. 

“There were, the Danes, of tie Manor 
House, a Splendid old) family. rejoined 
Mrs. Diisset, now as it were, warming uy 
Into my Wd ZrOSS] Page veln, and ele il gy her 


throat and squaring ber elb 


Ws prepared t 
enjoy hersell. 


CHAPTER IX 
f VH EE old lady were a que ne, and 4 


mistake, living In the Say tw ts 
year aller year, and she as 1 
huleas lam. She was as inad as a 4 
hare. 
“Yes, ¢ 8 \ s 
cial | f | 
, ator 
] 
. 


“She bad a dreary fe of Dat 


j and nought to dv but wander about the | Village,aud sa 


was stimulat- | 











| Marshes all alone, I need not tell you that 


she yot into a rare misediel,"’ nodding her 


bead and shutting ber eyes atthe mere | 


recollection. 

“Eh, what®” stammered Allan, dropping 
his cigar on the gravel at his feet. “What 
do vou anean?” 

“I'll tell you bye-and-bye,’’ proceeded 
Mrs, Bisset, complacently, knowing she had 
@ good story to relate, and meaning to take 
her own tine about the telling. 

“The old lady died, and the girl—Miss 
Rosamond was her name—Miss Rosamond 
Dane lived on alone at the Manor till her 
people came from India.” 

“Yes, ves,"acquiesced Allan, who was lit- 
erally boiling over with impatience; ‘well 
and what then?” 

“Ibetore they eae back, and before the 
old lady died, there was talk of a young 
Inan being seen about,” impressively. 

“Ol, indeed, ay than"? 

“Yes, Noone knew exactly who he was; 
but he wasn'l, #0 they say, a gentleman.” 

“eNO?” 


iloge 


“However be that as it may, he and Miss | 
Rose were keeping company on the sly, 80 | 


I've been told. | never suw him myself, 
mind you’’—(littie did the good lady im- 
ayine as she turned to impress thison Allan 
that her eyes were resting on him that very 


moment). “It’s pwrowing a bit ehilly now,” 
She proceeded, “and if you would not mind 
commnyg inside I'd like to tell you the story 
of Miss Rosamond Dane.” 

And Miss Rosamond’s husband, nothing 
Jotu, threw away lis eigar,and followed the 


landlady into her own sanetuin, 
‘Pin afraid of the rheumaties, 
aS she seated herself on a roomy hors 
. This Devdd is a datuipish kind of 
, and TP yot them bad,” 
‘And aboutthis young lady?” said Allan, 
hitehing bituself up into a deep window- 
sili, and devouring his cotnpanion with his 


” she said, 
hair 
soln 


] ) 


ace 


eyes, Whilst his heart beat so loud and so 

fugt that he seemed to hear nothing else, 
“Oh, indeed, it’s not a very nice storv,and 

I would not be telling it toa young man 


like you ouly vou are a black stranger,and 
never saw her and never wili see her, and 
Pingnatalking humor, as it happens, 

“Ot course, I depend on your honor, Not 
a word of what I say is to travel further, 
and, before going further, might 1 take so 
bold as to ask your name?” 

“Allan was in the act, naturally enough, 
of saying “Gordon,” but he puiled bitselt 
up with an effort, and said instead— 

‘*hingsford.” 

“'Uin—Mr. Kingsford or Captain Kings- 
ford ?”’ 

“ford Kingsford.” 

“TLawk amussy ! who’d expect to see a 


lord dowa here !’ she ejaculated, staring at | 


hits with roused eyes and parted lips, and 
an expression of intense ainazement. 


Never in her life had Mrs, Bisset seen or 
spoken to areal live lord before, and now 
| She came to stare at him particalarly. He 


quite fulfilled her expectations—he looked 
like ie. 

“Never mind me,’ he exelaimed, ‘but 
go on about the young lady,”’ 

“The young lady? Oh, to be sure! Well, 
the old wotman died,leaving a mighty queer 
will. 

‘Every one said she was cracked, 
Rosainond got every penny of the 
property, Dbigh six thousand a vear.”’ 

“Six thousand a year!’ echoed the gen- 
tlernan in the window,in a tone of profound 
amazement. 

“But she was not to touch a halfpenny of 
it till she tmarried or the age ol 
twenty-live.”’ 

“Yes? , 

“Well, then, her mother caine home from 
India, and carried her oft, money and all, 
and there, she is) now living somewhere 
like a princess, with crowds of gentlemen 
after her, of course, and a8 many offers to 


Miss 
Dane 


came Lo 


Inarry aS there are days in the week, 
but notimarried, at which everv one won- 
ders, and don’t Know the reason: but | 
(very triumphantly) I do. Would you |! 
like to hear it ?’ 

A nodeoft the head was all Allan could 
offer, in the shape of au answer, and, thus 
eneouraged, Mrs. Bisset proceeded very 
glibly :— 

“That little boy that vou pieked up and 


brought home is a fine, pretty boy, ain't he? 
Well, and you had bintto dinner, and got 
a gzood look at himnj;and now Tin going to 
tell vou something that will Surprise you, 

“Only me and Mr. Cameron's house- 
keeper and one or two others know it. 
Phat litthe beggar child with the bare teet 
and brown eves 1s Miss Rosamond Diane's 
SO ‘ 


* 


Mrs. Bisset drew back her head as if to 
survey the tull etfect of this announcement, 


* * * * 


aud it surpassed Ler most sanguine expec- 
tations. 
The young lord gave such a violent start 


that he knocked lis elbow clean througu a 
pane of glass, asin a imperative 
tone, exclaimed ; 


air rq 
(rahe, 


it 


‘What !—what the deuce do you mean?” 
“yy nh What Tsav, nomore and no 
= Mrs. Bisset, doggealy, “Tounny, 

at l r Nan’s, is Miss Dane's enild, 
{ ( heep dark. 

'ALiss Dane's 1! murnuiuared her hus- 
s le sp and 
X \ tl be Was 

s s t tie light, and 
| i y \ Ll Ilhane Luat 
‘S reatie to church, nor into the 


Ww no one—it 


was qaeer! And, | Marshes would mode 


one day,a manI know came upon her 
| quite sudden like ona toot-bridge. 

“You would not Know where it is, but 
| it’s a long way off, and she was crying like 
anything.and talking to herselt and wring- 
ing ber bands, and seemed in terrible grief 
about nothing.” 

“Yes, and then—what next?” he asked, 
with feverish anxiety. 

“The next thing was, she was given out 
to have gone away, but it was all a hoax. 
She and Magygs—we knew afterwards, were 
there shut up in the ola Jady’s rooms, and 
it caine out after, through a strange doctor's 
servant, that be had attended a young lady 
here in Drydd Maner, and that she nearly 
} died in giving birth to a child, a fine 
healthy boy. 

“And it was a queer thing,that just about 
that time Maggs came down toa woman I 
know with a baby in herarms, and a fine 
cook-and-a-bull story about her niece’s 
| child, and offering to pay seven-anc-six- 
pence a week. I knew it was Miss Dane’s 
well, not that it takes a bit after her, or any 
of the tamily.’’ 

“And how did you know?” 

“Well, sir, to be quite frank and plain 
with you, Maggs and I were always friends, 
being at school together, and she said it 
was more than flesh and blood could stand 
to keep the secret, and just before she 
went she told me it was Miss Rosamond’s 
child.”’ 

A long pause followed this announcement 
and for quite five minutes Allan did not 
speak, 
|) “Rosamond’s child!’ this little neglected 
Village pariah, that even children might not 
play with; that had no name,no tnother, was 
also his child, the heir now to a coronet, to 
lands, to honors, and respect. 

It took him some time to realize this fact, 
and to find steady and coherent speech. 

“And does the child’s mother never come 
tosee it?’? he asked, presently, with his 
eyes on the ground. 





“Come to see it? Bless your heart, no. 
She never troubles herself about it one way 
another, She just hates it like poison, I 

fancy, Wishes it was dead, and, indeed, you 

cant blaine her for that; for it’s a living dis- 
grace. What I think bad of is, not her 
never noticing it, not writing,but her some- 
times not paying a penny for months, and 
she rolling in riches; to grudge the poor 
little creature a few shillings, is real down- 
right wicked;and Mother Nan,she dodrink, 
} and when she’s a bit ‘on’ she treats him 
no how. Only he’s a spirited little chap his 
heart would be broken longago. I’m often 
thinking of hitn; and wishing I could take 
himiunyself’ (which was mere tigure of 
speech). ? 


“Well, Mrs. Bisset, 1 have been listening 
to your story with the deepest interest,’ 
sald Allan at last. 

‘“T suppose you have no clue to the 
child’s nother, and don’t know where she 
lives, el ?’’ now getting out of the window, 
and coming forward, , 

“No tore than the cat there on the roof.’’ 

This was conclusive. 

“And you don't know anything of the 
Brands, | suppose, nor where they may be 
found ?” 

“No more than the man in tbe moon!” 

“Ah, well, I’ve made up my mind, if you 
think there'll be no objection,to adopt that 
littke boy Toimmy.’”’ 

‘ford a mercy on you! you’re out o’ your 
mind !”? e 

“Not a bit of.it. Tam rich, and can afford 
to please my fancy. I’ve taken a fancy to 
him, and I’ sure he will be better off 
with me than Mother Nan!’ smiling. 

“But what will a young man like you do 
dragging about achild like that? It will 
look uneommon queer,” objected Mrs, 
Bisset, iimperiously forgetting that she was 
speaking to alord, 

“T don’t in the least mind that.’ 

“And you a bachelor !”’ 

“Who told vou I was a bachelor ?’’ 

“No one, but I'm sure you are by the 
look of vou.” 

“Appearances are deceitful, Mrs, Bisset. 
For ouce in your lite you have made a bad 
shot. J ama married man !? 

Mrs. Bisset once more ejaculated— 

“Lawk a mercy !’’ and cast up ber hands 
In Auiazement. 

“I’m sure I don’t Know why you should 
be so astonished,’’ he returned impatiently. 
“y —_— I’n not o’er young to marry, 
am 1?" 

“No, no—but I’m surprised. 
living ?”? 

“Yes,” 

“Any fami 

“VY es—one, 

‘Boy or girl ?” 

3 ry.” 

“Oh, then it’s just a kind of little com- 

panion for him, I suppose, you’ll be want- 
in2—one child hasa lonely time of it. Well, 
its a great chance for poorTommy. It was 
“good wind blew you across his path. 
* He's a well-dispositioned child and 
iilital, though where he got it J don’t 
Know; and you see, as T tell you, he has 
xentie blood in his veins by the mother’s 
side, ITimakeno doubt but that be and 
yourown litthe boy will get on together 
and be great friends.” 


aor 


Is the lady 


9" 
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ly 
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nade 


Allan no doubt on the subject 
Cllicr, ayreed with Mrs, Bisset entirely, 
rnd tking soine polite remark about the 

SS Oi t hour, bade her good-night, 
iy to her reflections and 

Stairs, he coft 
it and walked—he did not 
¥ where. His mind was in a 

$—his brain wasin a twirl. 

ile feltina kind of fever, and nothing 
vut the cool sea air blowing over the 


rate bis temperature, 
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as, with his hat off, he strolled along wrapt 
in very strange and novel thoughts. 

He was a father—father of ason four years 
old, 


This idea took him some time to digest, | 


and he could see that the child resembled 
him and his people, Mrs. Bisset was right— 
he had not a trace of Rosamond, 

He was a splendid littie fellow, and, his 
heart had somnehow warined to him from 
the first, and he certainly was a rich prize, 
well worth coming for to Drydd, 

He had arrived in haste to search for his 
wife, and instead tate had given hii a son. 


And Rosamond—who bad disowned, cast | 


off. and neglvosed their child--whiat 
he think of her! 

His mind was set against “ier—ae was 
filled with anger, disappointment, aud out- 
raged love. 

It she had eared for him she never would 
have deserted their helpless ehisl Why, 
the very poorest of the poor tie affection 
for their offspring, and here was sie, an 
heiress of thousands, grudging «a few shill- 
ings to support poor Tomuny. 

Facts looked black, very black. 
had even come once to see hii he would 
not have minded, but to ignore his exist 
ence altogether, and leave hiin, so to speak 


could 


If she 


in the gutte. was abominable, wicked, in- | 
human, ; 
How cuanged she inust be! Pour years 


were a long tine toa girl of her age, the ine | 


nocent, comely maiden who lived a life of 
nun-like retirement, and gladly ran away 
with the first young man she saw, was now 


a beautiful heiress, with thousands per an- | 


num, suitors at her feet a kind of leader of 
fashion, and only too anxious to forget the 
little taux pas of her early girlhood, to for- 
get her ftonug-lost husband, and that hej} 
could allow for and forgive ; but to forget | 
and neylect her first born, that he would | 
never pardon—never ! 

He would take Tommy home to Kings- 
ford, introduce him as his son and as his 
heir. 

Who his nother was, or where she was 
nobody's concern—(was it not, tiny good 
Bir?) bui his own. 

Noone knew imuch aboucr hin; he had 
never been a society man, and people were 
sure tothink much more of Lord Kings- 
ford than of his antecedents. 

He was so much altered in appearance,be 
told himself,that hisown mother would not 
have recognized him had she been alive; 
and were he to ineet Rosamond now they 
would be strangers—at least. 

It was impossible that in him she would 
trace tie familiar, bearded face of her 
former lover and ber long-lost husband, 
Allan Gordon. 

And here again his indignation rose with- 
in bina hotly. 

She bad never acknowledged her imar- 
riage, and had allowed their ckild to go 
forth to the world nameless, 





And who was his companion ? 

The voices came from behind her, and 
| the speakers were seated .in an artificial 
| arbor, within a few yards of ier. 

Withouata moment’s thought she rose 

froin her veat, ard went closer to them, and 
) stending, leaniyg slightly forward, she 
eo. id not only bear thei, but see them, 

She was too tate to hear much, but this is 
What she saw, 

A girl of perhaps nineteen. -a girl of rare 
beauty. 

Her complexion was fair enough to go 
With blonde or golden hair, but the cluster- 
rings that curled around it, and fell loosely 
down ler back, were nut-brown,though her 
eyes were sky-blue. 

Every feature was perfect—the forehead 
Square, the nose Grecian, the mouth erim- 
son and perfectly shaped, while her fori 
was slender, girlish and gracetul. 

The beautiful face wasone Esther Graham 
had seen before, but for a moment she 
could not recall it. 

Then like a flash she remembered where 
she had seen it, and who this blue-eyed girl 
with the nut-brown hair was. 

She had once gone to the studio of a fam- 
ous painter, and as she went in another 

| lady caine out, and the heauty of the face, 
a8 Well as something familiar even then, bad 
struck her. 





lady was, 

“Itisa wonder you did not recognise 
her by her portraits,though they do not do 
her justice. That is Clare Monteith, the 
actress,’’ 

Now standing there she knew the beau- 
tiful girl, talking so earnestly with her hus- 
band, was the very same she had seen that 
day. 

Looking at her husband, whose eves were 
resting on Clare’s face, Esther felt her heart 
grow cold, 

She wastoo late to hear 
ladv was rising as she went over. 

“To-morrow night,’ she heard her 
band Bay, ‘tat the tnasquerade ball, in Ver- 
mont Hall.’ 

“Ll will bea Swiss dancing girl,” 
Monteith said; ‘what will you be?” 

“IT cannot tell yet, but I shall know you. 
Pin a flower in your breast.”’ 

“T will wear a bunch of daisies,’’she said, 
“80 you cannot mistake me.”’ 


i 


Miss 


Mr. Graham had risen as well, and his 
wife could see his face, as he bent over 
Clare Monteith’s hand. 

‘I will be there,’’ he said, ‘“‘for my heart 


longs for the moment, | know 1 shall have 
a right to love you ‘a x 
Esther could not hear the remainder 
the sentence, but she heard the answer— 
“Tt seems almost too good to be true, 
that I shall have some one to love. With 
all iny fame I have been alone.” 
“And you will leave the stage ?”’ 
Esther did not hear her answer, or her 





of 





Of course it was ridiculous to expect that 
an heiress, with the world at her feet, he | 
said to himself, with a sneer, would care to 
blazon forth her mesalliance with a poor, | 
hard-working civil engineer. What tale 
had she told her people when she hid the 
fact of her marriage—what lie? 

“Aye, I have a Leavy reckoning to make 
up with you when T find) you, Miss Rosa- 
mond Dane,’ he said to bimself, as he 
turned once more towards the George Inn ; 
“not so much on ny own behalf as Tom- 


iny’s, Little, little do you imagine, you 
very unnatural young wotnan, that you 
are the wother of Lord Kingstord’s 
heir!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_— 2. 


Forgiven. 





BY P. Cc. B. 


T was a beautifully furnished room, dis- 
playing exquisite taste in every de- 
ee einen standing looking out at the 
garden, all shorn of its beauty by the win- 
trv wind, was exquisite herself, as well as 
the room. 

I do not mean that Esther Graham was 
beautiful, in one sense of the word, but 
there was so much of quiet elegance in her 
mnanner, so much gracetul dignity In her 
face—something so pure in the outline of 
face and fori, that the word exquisite de- 
scribed her far better than the word beauti- 
ful. 

Her dress was of creain-colored cashmere 
and costly lace encircled the neck and fell 
over bands, while a sash of pale blue was 
tied loosely round her waist, and she wore 
a knotof it ajber breast. 

Anv one looking—nay, even more, any 
one Knowing Esther Graham, would have 
laughed at the person who would have 
hinted that this serene, proud woman could 
harbor jealousy for a moment. 

It seemed a feeling 80 far out of place, 
when spoken of in connection with her; | 
vet standing there, with parted lips, and 
calin,proud eyes, esther Graham was almost 
insane with the demon of It. 

She could mnake no inistake. 

It was her busband she had seen talking 
so earnestly to—oh Heaven !wasshe going 
mmad ?—to Clare Monteith, the actress. | 


Hull, 





Neither could she make a mnistake in the 
wounan, for she had n tonly seen her on 
the stage inany tines but off it. 

It had coine upo! rso sudde 

A a } 
Jacks 4 
Knew MO) 
end of five yea narried peace, cou 


make her beart throb stil), 
ber first, shy love. — 
Her husband's voice! 
Was she dreaming? 


like a girl with 


question after, but she heard ber husband 
say— 

“My heart is satisfied. I loved you almost 
from the moment I saw you. My heart de- 
cided at once.”’ 

They were moving now, and fearful lest 
he should see her she sank Gown on @ seat 
near at hand. 

“The inasquerade ball! at Vermont 
Hall !’’ she quietly repeated. “Heaven pity 
ine !’’ 

There was no excuse for hii. 

He had been no boy when he made ber 
his wife, butatan, old enough to know 
his own heart,and she had yiven hiim every 
thought of hers—yiven him her pure wo- 
inan’s love and for this! 

A low, shuddering moan left ber lips, and 
then she rose to her feet again. 

“Let medie! Letime die!’ 
“for I cannot live now.” 

Ther suddenly her 
aid. 

She remembered Miss Jackson would be 
coming back to the seat she liad 
walked back and sat down on it again, as if 
she had never left it,but her face was ashen 
pale. 

A little later Miss Jackson joined her,and 
lovuking at her, gave a little ery — 

“Whatisthe tnatter, Esther? Are \ 
ill? What is it?’’ 

With an eftort Mrs. Graham roused 
self, : 


she cried, 


pride came to her 


uu 


her- 


“Yes. A sudden faintness came over me. 
I have not felt well al] this morning.’ 

In afew inoments, however, Mrs, (ira- 
bain recovered at least her ontward. ecorn- 
posure, though her face still kept its pale- 


ness. 

And this very evening, that lsther stood 
at the window, was the evening of the 
masked ball. 

Standing there, outwardly 
wardly so termpest-tossed, a 
formed itself in her mind. 

She would go to the ‘masquerade ball, 
jollow the Swiss danciny-girl and her com- 
panion, and know the worst, and then-—ah! 
let her keep that froin ber mind, if ouly for 
a few boars lonyer. 

About an hour Jater 
in. 


80 Calin, In- 
wild project 


her husband came 


He caine over and kissed her, and all sie 
could do was to bear it calinly; but slie did 
so, and he never dreamed that she would 
have been willing to have fallen dead at 
his feet to be able to raise her eyest 

8, with the faith and trust of a week be 

Andt \ ng shades t 

rs ’ 
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She bowed. 
She was unable to speak. 


He left the room, and fora few minutes 





> hw 


She pleasantly asked the painter,who the | 


much, for the | 


hus | 


lett, so she | 


SEORING. FOS! 


she stood looking at him, then she went up 
to her own room. 

Without a moment's hesitation, she don- 
ned adress of the style of a century past, 
and with a hat of the same period tied over 
her face,and a square of musiin pinned over 


| 


her breast, noone would havo reeognized 
her, even if she bad not put on the mask 
that lay beside her. 

Tiree hours later the ball at Vermont 


Hall wasgit its, beight,and just then a Swiss 
girl, witha buneh wf daisies in her breast, 
passed, leaning onthe arin of a Greek Cors- 
air. 

They turned out of a matin ball-room into 
a conservatory, and the Swiss yirl leaned 
Aguinsta pillar, where removed her 
inask, while the man bending over her did 
Lhe sate, 

“IT have them," the girl saig, “and to- 
morrow you will call for ime. Though your 
heart received ime,the world would not,but 
1 have all the proofs.” 

At this instant a sound like a moan fell 
on their ears, and looking past his compan. 
ion, the Corsair saw a woman standing ata 
little distance—a wotnan with a hall mask 
over her face. 

Eather Graham had only heard a tew 
' 
' 
| 


she 





words of what Clare Monteith had said, 
but they, few as they were, had maddened 
her. 

Without an instant’s hesitation,she raised 
fone hand tothe other, and the next mo- 
f ment something rolled to James Grahain’'s 
feel. 

Ile stooped to pick it up, and acry of pain 
caine frou bis) lips. 

“Oh Tleaven ! he said, ‘‘does she doubt 
hiv love?” 

“What is it?" the Swiss girl asked. 

“My wife's wedding-ring,”’ he replied, 

White and worn-lookiny, with a fear that 
made himntremmbe, James Graham left the 
ball-room., 

Hie went straight to his home and sought 
his wife’s room, but Esther was gone, and 
ANY weary days passed belore he Saw Ler 
| Again. 

When Esther Graham left her husband's 
house, she Intended motonly to go to the 
ball, but never to return to her home again 
if she got proof of his falseness, 

When she left the ball-room she knew 
| not, nor cared inuch, in what direction she 

went. 

And after that, inany weary days passed 
to Jatmes Graham, but they were more bit- 
terly weary to the unlappy wife he search- 
ed tor, 

The winter wore away to spring, but still 
atire burned in one of the parlors of the 
home Esther Graham had lett, and betore 
it Sat James Graham and Ciare Monteith, 

And where was the unhappy wife ? 

Crouching low on the verandah,and look. 
ing in with wide, wild eyes at the scene be- 
fore ler, 

In her intense mad anyer 


and jealousy, 


Esther Grahaus had stolen back to see this, 

and now that she saw it, slie could bear no 
* more. 

She put her hand out as if to Open the 


window, for it opened on the verandah,and 
as she did so, her Wusband rose, and, as he 
turned to leave the room, he bent and kiss- 
ed the forehead of the beautifur girl at the 
fire, 
This was more than the 
could bear, 
A wild ery rang out from ber lips as she 
tried to push the window back,her strength 
gave way, and she fell forward, dashing the 
window In, and falling at the feet of her 
husband and her compatlon, Whom her cry 
had brougtit to the casement, 
And tor inany dark, long days after, 
Esther Grahain lay in a burning fever, and 
her husband grew white and bagygard wateh 
ing over her, though she never Knew hit, 
and Clare Monteith’s fair face grew pale 
with the fear that esther would pass to the 
eternal shore, and Kueeling down she pray- 
ed tor the lite of which there was so little 
hope. 
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now, but the real truth will save her 
hite.’’ 
Ife went in and knelt beside ber couch, 


turned away. 


Slies Sea) i. 


but she only 


“Spare ine,’ was all 

“Ob, my darling! my darling! What 
have you helieved? What have you 
thought? Discher, Clare Monteith is) the 
child of inv dead sister, Adeie. You have 
heard the story of her (HAP lapey and her «te 
Sertion, and low S856 fled trom all Who 
knew her, before her baby was born, and 
of our truitiess search for her, 

“Clare Monteith is her ehild, and from 
the:moment Dsaw her, it struck me, frou 
her Sinvuleu likeness to Adele, but I waited, 
she gave ine the proofs, before [ told or 
claine dt ore the world, and the very 
migiit v i liave kuowh til, y i fled 
fr ir li 

Oh, the depth ot ¥, Ol pe, , pea 

‘ { , ° 
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tace, 


| lips to the sweet warn 
| “J love you,”’ she said. 
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Bric-a-Brac. 
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CARRARA’'S TOILET Box.—Francisa Car- 
rara, the last Lord of Padua, was famous for 
his cruelties, At Venice is exhibited a tit- 
tle box for the toilet, in which are six little 
guns, which were adjusted with springs in 
such a Inunner that upon opening the box 
the guns were discharged and killed the 
lady to whom Carrara had sent [t. 


Spare TiMr.—In Russia there are thirty- 
three holy days in year, in addition to Sun- 
days, when work is torbidden., The ob- 
servance of these inakes a considerable gap 
in the day-laborer'’s yearly earnings. When 
men are paid by the week, however, nu de- 
duction is made from their wages on ac- 
count of the compulsory idleness imposed 
by the Church. 


In ForMER Days.—It was not always 
the custom of Englishwomea to substitate 
ainild *Bother?’’ fora much more expres- 
Bive’style of speech, On one occasion, when 
the Duchess of Marlborough had called at 
Lord Manstield’s lodgings without leaving 
her name, she was identified by the account 
which the servant gave of her manner of 
speaking. “I don't know who she was,"’ 
said the man; “but she swore like a lady of 
quality. 

Faas.—Many queer superstitions are held 
in various parts ofthe world about eggs. 
In some places people are afraid to gather 
eggs and bring therm into the house after 
dark, in others eggs must not be 
brought inon Sunday. In France certain 
folks preserve all the vear eggs laid on 
Giood Friday, as it is thought they are valu- 
able for extinguishing fires. An old writer 
said that ifthe owners of houses eat eggs, 
they must take care to eatan even number, 
otherwise inischie! will betide the house, 


A TALENT FOR Doas,—Two 
mal painters were discussing their latest 
production on canvas, Said the taller of 
the two, “I bad quite a talent for bull-dogs 
but I've had to give up painting them. You 
see it was such aa dreadful bore to have to 
keep the live dogs froin springing on my 
dogs and tearing them to pieces,” “I had 
rather a gift for bull-dogs,’? replied his 
companion, “but T had to give up paint- 
ing them. If was too much trouble to 
keep the dogs from springing out of my 
pictures, and tearing the live animals to 
pieces,”’ 


young ani- 


WHat A DETECTIVE DISCOVERED. — 
“Yes, sald a noted detective, “I have seen 
areal many queer things In iny exper- 
ience.”’ Discovered a good many gigantic 
frauds, I suppose?” ventured an adinirer. 
“Well, I should say sol’? was the reply. 
“But, between you and ine, the tnost opin- 
plete piece of deception I ever saw war a 
woinan, young, pretty, and, I, would have 





sworn, an angle.’ “Butshe wasn't?’ “] 
should say not! She has a temper like a 
whirlwind, and when she gets wild the 
very earth seems to shake!’ ‘Good 
| gracious! And how did you manage to dis- 
| cover her true character?”” “Well, I— 
, aliem—the fact is, I married her!” 


A VALLEY OF Potson,—In Java, the 
scene of the recent volcanic eruptions,is the 
| poisonous valley “Gueva Upas,” which isa 
cause of terrorto the inhabitants far and 
| wide, Every living creature that penetrates 
the valley falls lifeless beneath the exhala- 
tions of carbonic acid gas, which, aceumu- 
| lating in the centre, forins a lake of deadly 
poison, The bones of man and tiger, bird 
and deer, alike whilen this dismal valley of 
death. The deadly “Upas tree” which was 
said to overcome by its poisonous influence 
the bird which flew over it, or the nan or 
| beast which slept within its shade, owes ita 
traditional renown to such places as this, 
Which are far more deadly than the far- 
famed Anhiaris toriwaria (U pas tree about 
Which opinions differ as to its deadly prop- 
erties, 


FInGeERS Breroke ForKks.—Neither the 
Greeks nor the Momanus used forks, It was 
customary with then to have their tood cut 
}upinto stall pieces before it was served 
; Up; besides which, it was dressed in such a 


| imanner as to be exceedingly tender, and 
leasily divided witbe instruments called 
“Tivuli,’’ closely resembling our spoons, 


The use of forks was first known in Italy 
towards the ond of the fifteenth century. 
In Frauce they were entirely new at the 
terinination Of the sixteenth century. Cor- 
vat, an Englishinan, who had traveled in 
Jtaly, is said to have introduced forks Into 
Boyland in 1610; and ior doing so met with 
considerable ridicule, In a word, the use 
of forks at the table was at first considered 
asa supertiuous luxury. In that sense they 
were forbidden to convents, 


Mayv-Maips.—In Ireland a custom used 


to prevail on May-day, when the young 
people ot both sexes, and inany old people 
too, collected In districts and localities, and 
selected the bandseoimsest girl, of from 
eighteen to twenty vears of aye, as queen of 
the «district for twelve montis. She was 
then crowned with wild flowers, and feast- 
lny, dancing, and rural Sports were closed 
by a pre Sion In the ey uy. Theduties 
i vy Ww 0 Y no W6ans heavy, as 
m { tor | sic] ver rural assem- 
“ v K at dances aud ttmerry- 
{ t ~ e ence 
tt “ * te If 

‘ y ‘ 

* 
= . - 

5s J 

[ ned 1. wus 5 ind 
sore Candidate, put forward by the young 
| nen of the district, to dispute the crown the 


| next year. 
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THE SLEIGH BELL. 





BYG. W. M. 





Merrily dash we o'er valley ®:d bill, 

All but the sleigh-bell is sleeping and etl: 

O! bless the dear sleigh-bec ll! there's nought can com- 
pare 

To Its loud merry tones, as they break on the ear, 

Oar horses are staunch, and they dart o'er the snow, 

Qiar belle ring gaily the faster we go 

The night breezes sing with an answering swell, 

To the melody rade of the merry sleigh-bell. 

Aeewlfiiv o'er valley and mountain we rgve, 

fhe moon ridiog brightly and calmly aly 

Pall eo 

Iu theSluud cheerful note of the merry sleleh-bell, 


ive, 


row shail hear its lospiriting knell, 


Now kiee'd by the moon-beam, outstripping the wind, 
The cool aeweeping night-gale ls panting be hind, 
Nor leave we it aught r fleet pathway to tell, 

Hut the far distant tune of the merry sleigh-bell, 


oothest In safety we ride, 


Where the white platy le ea 

Where the deep drift is highest we feartessly glide, 

Over the steep ascend, and we plunge through the 
dell 


To the loud lively tone of the merry sleigh-bell, 


Though eweet ie the jote of the amorous lute, 

And mellow the tone of the soft breathing flute, 

Fen the ri joud swell 

Je nought to compare to the merry sleigh-bell, 
——EEr  —h 


A FATAL DOWER. 


KY THE AUTHOR OF “HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 


rolling volee of the organ’s 





“LADYBIRD'’S PENITENCE,'’ “WE 


KISSED AGAIN,’ ‘ROBIN,”’ 


'BUNCHIE,”’ ETC 


CAPHTER XXIV 


W zs 


(CONTINUED.) 


ber husband said, as she 


prused, 


“Stephen, he—he was starving!’ 


A houwrse exelamation broke trom Ste. 
phen Daunt—an @xelamation of pain and 
distress, 


“You helped him?" 
“Yes. Not that night—the next day—the 
day vou were hurt. I drove to Lymouth 


tomeet lita” 

“And did he tell you that he was inno- 
cent and —T yuiltv ?” 

“No ooh, no! Tt was afterwards.” 

“Afterwards ?"’ 

“Yeos—the night he caine to see Chris- 
nie ? ' 


“Hetold you then?” 

“dle did mot tell mies DT overheard it.’ 

“And did he urge you to have an inquiry 
tivde jnto the— ‘ 

“No, no,’ she cried eagerly; “he wished 
ine not—le beyyed ime not to do so; but it 
was too fate.” 

‘Poo late! 


You had already done so Y’ 


“Yes, she answered tantly. 
“Against my wishes?” 
‘Yoru,’ 


There was a moment's silence; then she 
sald prleousls 
“Stephen, Feould not help it. He knew 


nothing offit—he would poaway,he said—go 
abroad; but he was so wretehoed, and Chris- 
sie was dying, and—ah, TP thought iy beart 
would break with misery! 

‘Goon,’ he sad hoarsely, turning 
face trou her. 


“Wheno he left 


his 


me. that 


night—the first 


night—I determined to try to prove his in 
Phevete phate’, Nii, cho met Sinile like that ! lie 
WM Dentpeveternit, 

ab since Tam = guiltv,’ he said bit- 
teriv. 

’"No, no, nol she eried out wildly. Oh 
Stephen, forsive mel? 

“Tell aie first what T have to forgive,” he 
replied coldiv. “You determined to prove 
his innocern : 

“Yess To owrot t Seothind Yard,” she 
wenton, strug ih the fast coming 


tears, fearing they his 
disple isure, 
"7 
oe. ale Lect 


would only Increase 


> Scot 


ti 


ind Yard! 


Vecatine 


Well?’ 
here,’ she faltered. 


“ilere to Pasthorpe ?” he asked, turning 
to lier it Surprise, 
“¥en,” 


“Wien was that? Plow is it that 1 heard 


peetdeiiagr, cof ai’ 

“You were very ill,’ she said quite 
feebly. 

“Tunderstand. My wife took advant- 


age of my long illuess to continue her de- 
ception. | 


The pale face sank until it alinost rested 


Upon her knees, the sobs were Coming 
quickiv now, lo spite of all efforts; but 
there Was fo Couipassion in Stephen's voice 
When hoe next addressed ber, 

“Will yeou rou’ “Phe sooner | under- 


stand whattl 


miVe to expect Lhe better, You 





did hhow, TD presume, when vou enlist- 
@éd the serviees of the detective, that the in- 
poe ft vour—of Frank ¢rreville could 
be prov hiv by the gulit being brought 
howe te vour hustand ? ° 

“Steplie "she said) brokenly, ‘be pa- 
tlent, be qutivval. Heaven Knows that my 
puffle: issurpassed mive sia!’ 

lie <1 hyinauswerte her appeal, | 
he only w {im silenee for her to speak 
upralh. | 

Att ent she went on, struggling 
with Ny 

“The eame,’’ she said faintly, 
“and said i ' e; and « that 
night— the Petes ba [bad «a not 
froin) tii, as) tweet h Lie next 
day; an ul ad hrank 
Cait bun bisy ! i j 
self a doctor,ana ants that he 
had cone to see ¢ 

J] see,” Stephen Ked coldly; “you 


were becoming More eccornplished and dar- 
ing tn the art of deceit. 


uw hen? Did Mr. Frank | : 
Whet happened then ' stand clearly all that bappened,” he saic, 


Greville come into iny house and accuse iné 
of murder to ny wife?” 

“No,” she said wearily, “I was not there 
—I left them together. I was coming back 
to tell thei that—it was time for Frank to | 
go—when I overteard—"’ 

Her voice shook and faltered and failed 
her. 

“You overheard Frank Greville’s accusa- 
tion,and you believed it!” he supplemented 
bitterly. “You, gny wife—you whom I | 
loved and Ren You not only stooped to 
deception and falsehood, but you belleved 
such a horrible accusation as that! You, 
who had known ine for so inauy years, you 
who— It is too horrible! The very 
thonght stides me and the words choke 
me!’ 

“It kili@l me!’ she cried passionately, 
sinking forward upon her knees and bow- | 
ing her head in abject humiliation, “Would | 
to Heaven it had! Ah, if you knew what J 
have suffered since then!” 

“T can itmagine,’’ he said, looking down 
at her with a momentary softening of his 
dark eyes. “Youthouglt yourself married 
to a imurderer, and that the shame 
disyzrace would fall upon you, 

“Tt wasa painful position. May I ask 
what means you meant to employ to clear 
Frank Greville and convict your hus- 
band?” 

She was sobbing piteously now, as she 
half knelt, half crouched at his feet, sob- 
bing pitcously and uncontrollably, unable 
to speak, unable to answer his bitter ques- 
tion, although every cold cloarly-spoken 


word went to her heart like the stab ofa 
knife. 
“Did you impart your suspicions to the 


detective when you gave hiin an interview, 
as I] presuine vou did, on the tollowing 
morning,’’ he went on coldly, ‘and did 
share them ? 

“And is the solving of the 
spoke of to-night in consequence j 
exertions—your joint exertions I tnean, of 
course? And what did the detective think 


mystery you 
of your 


of the wife who could #o easily betray her 
husband, even though he were guilty of 
Buch a crime as that?” 

“TP did not—I did not!" she sobbed pas- 


“Stephen, be patient with me a 


sionately. 
will tell voun—— Wait just 


Jittle, and—and 
a little while.” 

She raised herself to her feet slowly and 
unsteadily, leaning heavily against the 
table. 


Her sobs wore dying away from sheer ex- | 


haustion, her cheeks and Tips) were = color- 
less, and it would Lave been diffieult for 
any one who had known her in her beauty 
and brillianey to recognize the pale despair- 
ing wornan as she stood there, 

“T know that you must be angry,’ she 


said faintiv, ‘that you can never forgive me | 


for what I bave done; but, if I was not 
mad, | was very nearly,” she added,raising 
one little trembling hand,and pushing back 
her hair from her hot brow. 

“Frank was so wretched, it was such a 
cruel fate, and his sister was dying, and I 
had been so much to blame in the past that 

” 


“There were many good reasons, no 
doubt,” the young man interposed coldly— 
“good reasons for acting us you did; the 
only reason for not doing so was too trifling 
to be thought of. Your husband's wishes 
could not hold against ua 





She raised her band witha little depre- | 


cating gesture, so pitifully appealing in its , 
intense timidity that it silenced his, 

“Do you say so,”’ she said piteously ; ‘it 
is not so, Stephen. I did not disobey you 


until—until—I saw how wretched he was. 
It was so bard—oh, so hard !—to see him an 
outeast, and starving, when——” 

“T know it was hard,’ he broke in bit- 
terly—he had not left bis seat, and was. sit- 
ting looking up at her as she stood leaning 
heavily against the table—“but your faith 
in bis innocence was so great, Sidney, as 
great as your faith in) your husband was 
sinall.’’ 

She looked at him despairing! y. 

It fer tuith in his innoenee were small, her 
love was so great that, guiltv as she had 
deemed him, she had joved him through it 
all—through all ber doubts he had been 
dearer to her than life itself, 

“Do vou remember that night ofthe ball?” 
She said, Struygeling with her emotion, and 
succeeding ln wllalningg Some degree of 
cali inuess, 


“T saw you go together, you and Mrs, 
Rutledge; and you were away so long a 


time that Tdeyan to fear something ter- 


rible had happened. Frank met you-—”" 
Stephen started and looked up quite 
Sharply. 

“He recognized me then?’ he said 
hastily. 

‘*¥ea,”" 


“Then, if he be not guilty,it is no wonder 
he thought tne so,"’ Stephen remarked, ris- 
ing,and beginning to pace up and down the 
room. “If he be not guiity——— But] 
have never doubted his guilt until now.” 

“Yon doubt now ?” she said eagerly. 

“Your faith in him has infected me,” 
answered, with aslight bittersmile. “After 
all, it Seeims that there is as iiuch proof of 
ny guiltas of lis, 


“T too left the ball-rooin,and went to Rut- 
ledge, and I was absent some time: but I 
did not run away, Sidney,’’ he went on, 
standing still and Jooking down at her 
Keel V « 

I) 1 the ] ‘ \ ~ 
ne? 
I 101 * « 
‘ ’ ] ‘ n 
l n, whe the pa 

ce art n the tra 
means that thev are on sine 

“T do not know, Tdo not) kn ’ s 
cried out wildly. “I do not seem abie 


judge. The detective did——”’ 


he | 
| could «now been borne when she 


and the | 


ously. 


| 
| 


j 


| throbbing more quickly as he 





he | 


; not vet been drained tothe dregs! 


“It is imperative that I should under- 


gentiv putting ber into a chair and resum- 
ing hisown seat. “Did the detective tell you 
what his suspicions were?” 

“No,” he answered more calinly than she 
had yet spoken. “But on the morning after 
the ball at Lambswold, when I went to 
meet him, I told him that I did not) wish 
any further inquiries made,and he said that 
it was well,and that [ might be sure that he 
would take no further steps, nor make use 
of any information he had obtained.” 

“Was that why you thought he suspected 
ine?” 

She hesitated a inoment. 

“No,” she answered faintly; “it was be- 
cause he seemed so sorry for ine!’ 


| 
“If it be possible,we must solve the invs- | 


stery,’’ Stephen said firmly. ‘Whatever 
the cost, it must be done! [can no longer 
lie under such a terrible suspicion, Ah, I 
know what you would say—that you believe 
me innocent now! 

“But you have thought me guilty, and I 
will have tny innocence made clear as the 


' sun at noonday, Sidney,” he added impres- 


sively. “If, inthe future, sharper suffer- 
ing even than in the past should be in store 
for you, do noe blame ime!” 

“There could not Le,” she declared faint- 
ly. “There could not be,” 
piteously in a moment; and, throwing up 
her bands, she covered her face, and tears 
came in plenty, tears which seeined to re- 
lieve the burning, aching, tortured brain. 

“Could there not?” he said balf ineredul- 
“Heaven knows your suffering has 
been great; but, if, in the future, 
Greville’s guilt should be proved, 
you will find that yvour cup of sorrow 


perhaps 
has 


almost in 
Sorrow 


She looked at) hit 
Hlad not the supremest 


surprise. 
her heart 
thought 
him guilty ? 

“But even now,’ he went on, his” heart 
caught the 
expression and partly puessed its meaning, 
“T do not understand why you undertook 
such a journey alone, and in such health. 
It was most imprudent and very wrong of 
Dolly to allow 1t.”’ 

“Dolly did not know,” she answered, ‘1 
came away this tnorning early. How eould 
I stay,’ she added, raising her streaming 
eves to his face, ‘when I thought that) you 


” ba 


“Even now I do not quite understand,” 
he answered. “Did you want to warn ine 
of Inv danger and induce me to run away— 
like Greville did ?”’ 

“T thought you would come,” she whisp- 
ered faintly. “Stephen, I ‘would have tried 
—I would have been so tender and—I 
would have tried so hard to make you 
happy.”’ 

“You would have tried, believing 


” 


“Do not say it—do not say it!" she cried, 
with sudden passion. “I cannot bear it, 
Stephen.” 

“Tt must be less terrible to hear it than to 
believe it,’’ he answered,with a Slight wear- 
inessin bis voice and manner; ‘and, since 
wou once believed it, Tmust even explain 
that night's proceedings to you, Sidney.” 

“Nay, I need no explanation,” she = said 
very earnestly. ‘Stephen, Iam not mad 
now.” 

“But,in justice to myself, I must give you 
one,”’ he replied calmly.  “KMven now it 
hurts me to tell you, Sidney,and, if 1 could 
I would spare you the pain Of hearing what 
I have to say, since T must to a great degree 
destroy vour faithin Frank ‘Greville. On 
the afternoon of the day fixed tor the Hunt 
ball,’”? he went on gravely, “I learned that 
he had induced the unhappy woman who 
Was the eause of so much misery to prom- 
ise to fly from her 
him !"’ 

“Abn?’ 

The little ery broke from Siiney’s white 
lips sharply. 

Had her husband looked at her,he would 
have seen that her tears were dried now, 
scorched by the sudden burning flush 
which rose over cheek and brow. 

“She was not happy at Rutledge. Her 
husband was not kfnd or patient, and she 
found the wealth for whieh she had = sold 
herself insufficient for happiness. Itis no 


ine a 


excuse for her, I daresay; but perhaps she 


loved Frank, and she yielded to his entrea- 
ties. 


“That night when you saw us leave the | 


ball-room together I was taking her to her 
carriage to go home to ber husband, having 


with difficulty induced her to give up her 
inad project. 
“Greville was furious, and, when I re- 


turned from seeing her to the carriage, he 
had left the hotel,and I could obtain no in- 
forination as to his whereabouts, 

“Fearing that he had tollowed Mrs. Rut- 
ledge, I tollowed on foot—I did not wish to 
arouse suspicion by getting a carriage—and, 
just as I was walking up theavenueto Rut- 
ledge Hall—it was snowing heavily—-I saw 
Frank come towards me, ghastly pale and 
walking unsteadily. 

*T waited to sec if he had any intention 
returning to the house; but,tinding that 
he had not, I retraced my steps. 

“Sidney, is it anv wonder that on the fol- 
lowing day, when I learned what had hap- 


of 


pened, I should conclude that it was he who 
vas guilty? And S$ flight econtirimed ts 
SI s—this fl t and hers. ] } ¢ 
f ad s ranae nts 
] r 
\ Si) Sala ‘ r Ler—s 
sad 1OvVe t her. 
“Loved her!’ he repeated, staring at 
by in) 6Surprise. “Loved Sipyl Rut 
ive ? . 


“Yes, did you not?” she whispered, 


she repeated | 


Frank | 


husband and with | 


shrinking from the angry passionate light 
which flashed froin his dark eyes, 

“If I had done so, I might bave tried to 
win her,” he said bitterly. “I would not 
have tried to degrade her to the howest 
depths of misery, as he did.” 

“They did not go together,”’Sidney whis- 
pered tremulously. 

“Did they not? It was not his fault 
then,’’ was the bitter retort, which Stephen 
regretted us soon a8 it was spoken; but his 
heart was sore and heavy as he thought of 
Sidney’s faith in Frank, who had been so0 
false to his troth-plight with her, and of her 
lack of faith in him, ber husband, who had 
loved her so truly and so well. 

There wasa long silence then iu the state- 
| ly library, with its carvings and richly- 
bound volumes and sombre Eastern-look- 
| ing hangings. 

The tirelight no longer danced up 
the fire had burned into a glowing re 
which gave forth a steady warmth. 

“What is the name of the detective who 

| was sent you from Scotland Yard?’ asked 

Stephen abruptly, taking out his pocket- 

| book. 

| She hesitated slightly. 

‘‘Hopgood,” she replied reluctantly. 

“Thank you,” Stephen said, writing it 

| down. 

“Stephen,’’ she began breathlessly, **you 

are not—— Oh, Stepben !” 

| “lam going to telegraph for Mr. Hop- 
good in the morning,’’ he answered calinly. 

| **Nay, there is no use, Sidney; the inystery 

shall be cleared up, if possible, the inno- 

cent shall no longer suffer.”’ 

“But such mysteries are not always clear- 
ed up,’’ she said feebly. “Oh, Stephen, I 
am atraid !"’ 

“Of what?” he asked half bitterly, half 
sadly. ‘*Nay, you do not know, nor I. But 
this inust be inquired into, and I wil have 
|} itdone, Itisno woman’s work, Sidney, 
| however devoted she may be. 
| “And you will see how lynx-eyed I can 

be now that inv own safety is in danger. 

But it is very late, and yuu are worn out. I 

will send Mrs. Jamesto you, since Bessie 

is not here, and you inust.ry to rest well 
to-night. (rood night.” 

So he left her, without another word or 

| glance, without a kindly touch of the hand 
or one word of forgiveness; and the house- 
keeper, coming burriedly into the library, 
| Was Surprised and startled by her calin sel f- 
| possessed young mistress’s bursting into an 
| hysterical passion of tears and clinging to 
her like a heart-broken child. 





aily ; 
mass 


| 





CHAPTER XXV. 

HE next morning Sidney awoke with 

that reluctance and unwillingness 

which one so often feels when the day 
that has dawned is certain to bring no good 
tiring. 

She had slept heavily all through the 
night, partly from exhaustion perhaps; but 
her sleep had been, dreamless and undis- 
turbed. 

Waking, she wondered at the strange 
heaviness which hung over her—for she was 
unused to such heavy slumber,and the 
| Sense of sutlering and distress was gener- 
| ally present with her through the weary 
wakeful night-hours—and at first she was 
| confused and bewildered. 
| As soon as her wistful eyes had looked 
once or twice round her rooin and she bad 
discovered that she was in herown dainty 
luxurious apartinent, she remembered all, 
| the miserable vigil of the previous night, 
| the dawn breaking over the wintry sea, the 
| tedious waiting at the station, the basty 
rush through the snow-covered country,the 
mInecting with Stephen, and that look in his 
eves as le had realized what her suspicions 
and her fears were-—-that look which she 
would never torget. : 

Long as her lile night be, it would never 
| leave her meimory. 

All caine back to her, not little by little, 
but in one vast overwhelining flood, which 
made her cover her eyes with her hands to 
| Shut out the light of day, wishing she could 
| hide-from it forever. 

She dressed herself languidly and slow- 
| ly; the excitement which had buoyed her 

up on the previous day had all left her now 
| but the long night’s rest had refreshed and 
| Btrengthened her. 

Mrs. James,bringing in a littlesilver tray 
with Sidney’s morning cup of tea, was 
| Surprised to find her standing by the win- 
dow, looking out at the snow-covered 
grounds, 

It was bitterly cold, but it was a clear 
sunshiny morning, and the frozen gnow 
| upon the boughs of the skeleton trees 

glittered jike myriads of diamonds in the 

sunshine, 

“Yes, Iam much better,’’ Sidney said, 

' foreing a smile to ber pale lips as she turned 
| from the window. 

‘| aim glad to be at home again,’’she add- 
ed. ‘The journey seemed formidable, but 
1 have survived it, you see, and I shall not 
undertake another yet awhile. Is Mr. 

| Daunt at home?” 

| “Mr. Daunt has driven over to Ashford, 
inwan,’’ was the reply. ‘He wished me to 
Say that he hoped to return early, and that 
yuu would resi this morning.’’ 

“Tam quite rested,” Sidney 








| 


answered 


gentiv. ‘But I think I will be quiet this 
inorning; and I will not receive any visi- 
tors to-day, 
Vill you tell them so downstairs ?’’ she 
‘ $she putdown the einpty cup. ss] 
revinnyy ft e boudotr t write some ie- 
s, and d t wish to be disturbed.’ 
Mitering her boadoir a few minutes lates 
the sizht of the pretty dainty room recalled 
| 


LO ii 


11 80 Vividly the scene which had taken 
place there « few weeks previously that she 
Was alinost overpowered. = 

| It was the first time since that night that 
| she bad entered it, and she turned faint 2 
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the remembrance flashed across her For a minute he did not see her, lyin as 
inind. she was half concealed by the curtains; 


Itseemed to her excited fancy that the 
room was suddenly peopled again as it had 
been then—that Frank, in his strange dis- 
guise, was standing by the fire, his sister 
lying back pale and trembling in her seat; 
she even fancied that she saw herselfin her 
long velvet gown clinging to the beavy 
portiere for support. 

The impression was 8) vivid that she 
paused, trembling, and covering her eyes 
with her bands in absolute terror; then, as 
it away, she went forward very 
slowly and sank down in a low chair by the 
tire. 

One by one the days came before lier, all 
elear and distinct, save those few when she 
had been so unconscious of all suffering and 
trouble in her fever and detiriumui——that day 
when sbe had tried to run away, when she 
had met Stephen at Ling station,and be bad 
frustrated her design, and the journey to 
Brighton, and the weary existence there, so 
full of dread, 80 restless, so tull of ceaseless 
anxiety ; that tirelitevening when Llord 
Milner bad read the extract from Our Mu- 
tual Friend, and she saw the pain on Ste- 
phen’s face as he listened, and +eard the 
tone of his voice when he said that the love 
which could survive the knowledge of guilt 
inust be “love indeed.”’ 

Henceforth, should her life be long or 
short, She must live it alone; her husband’s 
love, for which she had craved with such 
an intense longing, would never be 
now. 

He had loved her deeply and truly, had 
he not told her soon the previous night? 
But she herself had destroyed the love, kill- 
ed it with her own hand, and it could never 
rise again—never. 

The mid-day post brought Sidney a letter 
from Dolly, posted shortly after her own 
departure from Brighton, an affectionate 
chiding letter telling her how anxious they 
all would have been had it not been for the 
little note she had lett,telling them that she 
had gone to Stephen, and scolding her ten- 
derly fortraveling alone in her delicate 
health. 

‘s*How she would hate me if she knew!” 
thought Sidney serrowfully, folding up the 


letter with trembling fingers and looking 
into the fire with dry aching eyes, which 
seoined asif they had no imore tears to 


shed. 

Noon passed ; Sidney made a feint of eat- 
ing at luncheon, and then went back to her 
boudoir, waiting with ever-increasing anx- 
iety for Stephen’s return. 

The day wore on; the sun sank to rest 
amidga glory of purple and crimson and 
gold; the short winter twilight caime to an 
end, and evening set in; but Stephen had 
not yet returned. 

Stephen did not come! What had bhap- 

ened? What terrible thing had come to 
Bim ? Had he been arrested? Had they 
taken him to prison? 

Ah, surely, if nothing terrible had come 
to hin, he would have been hoine ere now! 
He would have known how anxiousshe was 
be would have spared her these long 
hours, he would come home! 

At last she could bear the solitude 
suspense no longer. 
waited impatiently for the appearance of the 
servant who answered it. 

“Mr. Daunt has not vet returned?” she 
said, trying tospeak caunly. 

“No, ma’auw.”” 

“Have the evening papers come ?”’ 

‘“No—yes, mna’ain,’’? the man said, stam- 
mering a little and looking rather confused. 

“Bring them to me,’’ Sidney ordered 
quietly, subduing all signs of agitation ; 
and the mman disappeared rather more quick- 
ly than usual, asif he were relicved to be 
let off without questioning. 

Siduey waited with outward 
now, but with inward anxiety and tremb- 
ling. 

Something bad happened, she had no 
doubt any .onger, no doubt,only certainty, 
something Which concerned her so palpably 
that even the household knew 
read it perbaps in the evenluy papers, 

There was noneed of much searching. 
Tie eager feverish eyes had gone down one 
page and had just begun to peruse another, 
when they caught sight of what they want- 
ed to see, and adeadly faintness crept Over 
her, her knees treinbled, and she staggered 
as she stood. 

Tle wax-lights burning softly in 
Dresden china sconces were suddenly tul- 
tiplied indetinitely, the pretty painted ceti- 
ing was coming down upon her, was she 
going to faint, to fall down in aw swoon, and 
jet the household find her, and make their 
comments and guess and expiain the cause 
ot it? 

No, no, ahundred times no—she would 
not faint--and she tottered across the rooin, 
bolding on to the furniture as she passed, 
until She reached the window; and then, 
with tremnbling, almost nelpless hands, sue 
tore aside the curtains and nervously grop- 


and 


the 


ed at the fastening until she opened the 
window, letting in a rush of keen cold 


air. 

Then sbe fell, her artins thrown out upon 
the sill, her white face turned towards the 
winter night, half unconscious, yet with ho 
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cessation of the Keenness of her sullering , 
ber bodily weakness had no narcotic tu dull 
the dread sharpness of her pa 
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She was only conscious of intense 
ing, of alinost intolerable anguish,until the 
door opened and her Lusband vane into the 


room. 


hers | 


| 
| 








quietness | 


of it, bad | 


but, when he caught sight of her, an ex- 
clamation of pity broke from him, and he 
hurried across the room to ber side, bendin 
over her with a pitving compassionate look 
in bis dark sorrowful eves. 

Partly raising berselt trom the ground, 
Sidney grasped his aru with her trembling 
hands, 

“Is ittrue?’” si; 
voice, “Is it true 

“Yes,” he answered gravely and sadly, 
‘it is true. Grevilie istauken.”’ 


zsusped, in a faint hollow 


CHAPTER XXYI. 
SEE no chance for hiin, sir, but one, and 
thatis suchan unlikely one that one 
cannot look for it with the least hope,” 

“And thattis ?” 

“That the real culprit, ifheor she is in 
existence, comes forward and makes a con- 
fession.”’ 

‘No other chance?" Stephen Daunt 
asked, in atone of intense pain. ‘Then it 
is hopeless, Where ure we to tind the real 
culprit ?”’ 

“Where indeed?’ sad Mr. Hogwood 
drily, with a keen glance at the grave, 
handsuine worn face opposite to him, the 
face of the inan whow in bis heart he had 
believed guilty of the inarder of Squire 
Rutledge until he had seon bit, wheo bis 
suspicions bad been dispersed, as snow be- 
fore the sun, at sight of the noble frank 
face, 

kor the detective, in com inon with many 
another student of humanity, had come to 
have faith in the old couplet wich says— 


**l trow that countenance cannet lle 

W hose thoughts are legible in the +ye."’ 

Keen as his scrutiny of Stephen Daunt 
had been since he had arrived at Easthorpe 
on the morning of the day following that 
on which Frank Greville bad been arrested, 
he had seen not the smallest indication of 
the guilt8he had firinly believed in. 

The telegram froin Stephen Daunt had 
caused hit considerable surprise, since the 
inquiries he bad already tnade in the Rut- 
ledge inystery had led hit to the conclusion 
that Stephen was guilty, and had escaped 
suspicion only through the belief in Frank 
Greville’s guilt which was so general, 

The interest Mrs, Daunt had aroused and 
the pity he felt for her position had inade 
him drop the inquiry; but it was too fresh 
infbis inemory not to interest hii greatly, 
and he would have been glad if be had felt 
at liberty to pursue the inquiry to the end. 

Alimost simultaneously with Hopyood’s 
summons to Kasthorpe came the ews of 
Frank Greville’s arrest, made just as he 
was on the point of embarking for Austra- 
lia; and, as the detective travelod to Ash- 
ford by the night-mnail, he felt that now 
something wou.d surely coine to light. 

He had had too wide an experience in his 


profession not to know how often innocent 
nen are convicted through au overwhelin- 


ing tide of evidence, and Sidney’s faith in 
Greville’s innocence had infected hin 


against lis will. 

Then the result of his own ecautiously- 
inade inquiries bad been the suspicion of 
Stephen, asuspicion increased alinost to a 
certainty by Sidney’s evident belief in his 
guilt; and he felt pleasantly excited and in- 
terested as he sat with Stephen Dauntin tis 
study talking over the arrest. 

“The evidence against Mr. Greville is 
overwhelmingly strony,’’said the detective, 
after a pause,looking down at his note-book 
Which lay open on the table before hii. 
“As | said the chance of his acquittal is in 
finitesimal. Only the confession of theyreal 
murderer could clear him; and that we are 
not likely to obtain.” 

Stephen sighed heavily. 

“T fear not,’’ he said. “Your own sus 
picions point only oue way, 1 suppose?’’ he 
added abruptly. 

“They did point one way,’’ was the quiet 
auswer, ‘““fhey point there no longer.”’ 


yr 


“You thought I was puilty % 


“VY es,’’ 
“So my wife told ine. All this has been 
very hard for her,’’ Stephen continued 


sorrowtully, “I would giveall I aw: worth 
to save herany further distressand anxiety. 
but even to do that,’*he added with a little 
bitter laugh,“ can bardly coniess to acrime 
I did not commnit.”’ 


“It vou did,[ do not think it would better 
“35-1 


matters inuch,’’ said the other coolly. 
would hardly relieve Mrs, Daunt’s anxiety 
tor you to take his place.” 

“Heaven Knows!" Stephen said wearily. 
“IT have lost all power of judgment, I 
think. Wha. is to be done?” 

There was a short silence. 

Stephen sat leaning bis head on his hand, 
thinking of the sal despairing face of lis 
young Wifein her dainty rooms upstairs, 
the lovely immobile tace which had never 
changed froin its angu'sh-stricken despair 
since he had found her lying prone on the 
floor of ber boudoir on the previous even- 
ing ; Opposite “ hii the detective sat 


watching hiin Keeunly with his grave eyes 


and glancing now and then at the copious 
votes In the little manuscript volume that 
he held. 
VW} you al W 16 lO Spean pialnly, Mr 
Daunt ? he said, breaking the & 
» % 6s 
] ‘ 
And you \ res ny question | 
way put to you? 


“Certainly not.”’ 


Tbere was anvther short silence, but 


| briefer tuau the last. 


+w— 


—— 


“On the morning of my first interview 
with Mrs. Daunt I discovered that she was 
under the impression that you had a very 
special interest in Mrs. Rutledge, or rather, 
I should say, in the lady who became Mra, 
Rutledge,” said the detective. 

“I was interested in ber as any man 
would be ina woman of very unusual 
beauty who was an inmate of bis, father's 
house,”’ Stephen remarked quietly. ‘Mrs, 
Daunt was entirely mistaken in ber sup- 
position,’’ 

“You had never made love to her ?’’ in- 
terrogated Hopgoodgwith a slight simile. 

“Never, As we are speaking frankly, 
and as absolute frankness and confidence 
are important, Mr. Hopgood,’? continued 
Stephen Daunt, looking at the detective 
With grave earnest eyes, and with a slight 
color rising in his face, “I will tell you that 
I have loved iny wife since she was little 
more than achild, and that ny allegiance 
to her has never swerved. I nevor for a 
moment wished to nakeauy other woman 
ny wife.” 

The taint dusky red which had crept into 
Stephen's face died away, and by the pallor 
Which succeeded it the detective could see 
what it had cost Lit to speak of his love for 
his wife. 

“That Mr.Frank Greville was very much 
in ove with her was proved atthe inquest’ 
he resumed thoughtfully; “but, from all 
accounts he, was nota revengeful or vindio- 
} tive tian.”’ 
| “Frank? No; he was the kindest-hearted 
fellow in the world!’ Stephen said waruaily. 
“There Was no pleasanter companion or 
nicer fellow until he went mad with love 
for Sibyl! Neil. That IT firmly believed in 
his youiltisa fact Iwill not attempt to dis- 
wuise frou you,”’ he continued, 

“T thought, as all who knew him did,that 
he had done the deed accidentally, or at 








tuostin ainad impulse of passion, and had 
fled in terror, for he was a nervous, ‘sensi- 
tive nan, Very prone to act on impulse; but 
the fact that he believed in it] do not doubt 
for asinyle moment.” 

“Tt was not to remove the guilt from him- 
self then ?"’ 

“No. Of taat Tam perfectly sure,’’ Daunt 
answered decidedly. 

“Inalliny inquiry, which was a most 
caretul one,’ continued the detective, after 
another slizht pause, occupied by poring 
over his notes, T could find no loophole 
for any other suspicion; 1 could discover no 


one who had the least grudge against 
Squire Rutledge but Mr. Greville and—and 


yourself, Mr. Daunt; and 
against you arose solely froin 


the suspicion 
the idea that 


you had entertained an affection for his 
Wi.2. 
“But my experience has taught me that 


very often we have to look in the twost un- 
likely places for the perpetrators of such a 


deed. At any rate, the aflair is wrapped in 
inystery now, and we seem to have no 
present c.ue whatever to its solution, Of 


course, now that Mr. Greville is in custody, 
the matter will be thoroughly into, 
and other complications tiay and) probably 
will arise.”’ 

“You think that IT shall 
Stephen asked quietly. 

“Not unless he accuses you,” was the im- 
Inédiate answer ; “and the evidence against 
him is so strong that any suspicion against 
you will not be ontertained longer than a 
few moments. 

“Oftcourse, in these cases, even when a 
nan has been convicted and Las suffered 
the penalty of the law, there are always a 
few who are ready to take an opposite 
opinion to that yenerally received, and 
there may be one or two who will continue 
to siispect you. 

“But that question 


sone 


be su®pected ?”’ 


” 


need not trouble us 





yet,” he continued thoughttally. it 
Mr. Greville’s Innocence which we inust 
seek to prove. Hlave you seen him since 
his arrest ?”’ 

“No. My father saw hitwn for a few min- 
| utes yesterday. Ifo tinds him calm and re- 
l signed, fess anxious about himself than 
labout the effect bis arrest will have on his 
l sister and on—oniy wife. His sister is 
| very i!l indeed, [I fear, and Doctor Arnold 


yives little hope of her recovery.” 

“Jtis a business altogether, 
said the other,in irritated way, pushing 
away his chair from table; “and for 
your sake and Mrs, Daunt’s | heartily wish 
Mm wereover. 

“Tassure you,’ ne added, with a simple 
earnestness that was too unaffected mot to 
be sincere, “that Tsyinpathize with you 
jimosttraly, Mr. Deunt, and wish with all 
}iny heart that I could see iny way out ol the 
| tow.” 

“Thank you,’ Stephen answered pravely. 
“Itisa painful matter, and one whieh J 
fear ive us yet wore pain before it is 
over.” 

“The accused will be defended, of course, 
by counsel 7’ 

“eOh, yes! My tather will secure the best 
jegal adviser possible for hit, His own 
father, as perhaps vou bave beard, 14 con- 


” 
wretched 


an 
the 


w“ li ’ 
Weibh pe, 


vineed of his wuilt, and will do uothing lor 
luitn.’”’ 

“Have you inentioned to Mr. Daunt the 
SUS} rth ti tuay arise ? 

Yes, | finvtather yosterda St 
ple is ored rAlit We 4 ict 
i i t rn iti r I 4 1) 
I 4 i sir ‘ ‘ a 

Ln ¥ a) is 

‘ 

It y if “, «6S ifs er 1 the fo 
}inab, Opening the door aud appearing ob 
ithe thresnold, “Mr Milner bas cuiue, 

and——’’ 








Stephen did not give bim time to complete 
the sentence; he hurriedly left his seat, 
brushed by the servant, and the next 
moment was giving Lloyd a warin bearty 
welcome, 

The young barrister looked worn and 
travel-stained; but that waseasily explained, 
for he had travelled all night. 

“Hlow is Sidney ?"’ was the first question. 

“Not well, poor child,” Stephen auswered 
sadly. “Wearein trouble nere, Livyd.”’ 

“Il knuew you imust be,” Lloyd said 
syinpathetically, ‘So the poor fellow bas 
been taken at last, recognised just as he 
was going on board! Hard lines, after 
such «a long evasion ! He still avers his 
innocence, I understand 7?" 

“Yea, Would to Heaven we could prove 
it!’ Stephen answered, in ai defected 
‘manner, “Come into"my study, Lloyd— 
Hopgood the detective is there,”’ 

*tlopgood the detective!" Lloyd repeated, 
ina puzzled tone, as he followed Stepben 
into the room ; and, as his keen gray eyes 
rested on the detective, he said, softly, In 
an undertone, “I see—Sidney's tailor !’". - 
a remark which neither of the two inen 
would have understood had either over- 
heard it. 

And then onoe more they plunged into 
discussions’ as to waysand means of proviu 
Frank Greville’s innocence; and, thenall 
the detective wus at first somewhat inclined 
to ignore the young barrrister’s suggestions 
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as unworthy of the notice of a inan sa 
inuch better acquainted with legal imatters 
as he thought himselfto be, he soon found 
himself listening with some attention as 
Liovd in afew clear sentences explained his 
view of the matter—one which they had 
not yetthought of, and the correctnoss of 
Which only tine can reveal, 


The arrest of Frank Greville had 
rekindled the ashes of interest in the 
alimost-forgotten Rutledge murder, and 


once nore it was the principal topic of con- 
versation in Ashford, 

In the counting-houses, in the offices, In 
the works, at the breakfast-tables, and at 
afternoon tea the matter was discussed and 
reviewed frou every staud-point. 

Frank's arrest just ashe was on the point 
ot departure for a far-off land, where be 
night have lived in comparative safety and 
freedom, bis ineffectual disguise, his caliun 
and composed resignation, what he said and 
did not say, wero all freely discussed in 
every circle, and a great deal of svmpathy 
was expressed for the unhappy sister who 
had already suffered 60 inuch, and had so 
much more to suffer, 

Porhaps Lawyer Greville himself was the 
only man who did not speak of his son's ar- 
rest and impending trial. 

Hie went about his work with bis usual 
atern composure, and only au added pallor 
to the stern grave face showed those who 
knew hit well that he was cognisant of 
what was exciting #0 wnuch interest around 
hit. 

Many were tie additions inade to the real 
facts of the tnalter ; inany were the roiman- 
tic incidents which had their foundations 
only in some of the excited brains and heed- 
less tongues ; and in these Sidney Daunt— 
poor unhappy Sidney—played a prominent 
part. 

People hinted at clandestine meetings 
between herand Frank, hinted even tbat 
she was about to share his flight when it 
was intercepted, hinted at # separation that 
would follow the trial, no matter what the 
result of the latter should be, ¢tuttr quantt. 

Dolly had returned bone frou Brighton, 
and Aynes Burton had come to Masthorpe 
to stay with Sidney, who had grown dearly 
to love the vender-hearted gentle girl whose 
position asthe eldest daughter in a large 
faunly had tinade ber so much cider than 
her years and so tender and thouglttul, 

Hor presence was a great comfort to Sid- 


ney, who watable to give her the entire 
confidence she felt bound to withhold froun 
Dolly ; and the unhappy vouny wife 
thought sometimes that the agony of tears 
Which came to her relief when Agnes took 
herin her gentle ariug and held her #o 
closely wnd tenderly to her breast saved 


her frou: tadiess, 


Frank (rreville’s trial wasto be held at 
the Spring Assizes, which were to take 
piace in March; so there were some weeks 
In Which to prepare the defence aud to suf- 
fer the auyuish of suspense and misery. 

To Frank bitnself, after bis long wander- 
ings, after being hunted and concealed and 
livingg In the lear of every inan, it was 
alinost pleasant to Know that the uncertain- 
ty was over for tue present, that alinost the 
worst li. d eoime, and that lie bad nothing to 
do but awalt his trial aod its result. 


Hie was very patient and resigned, in- 
tensely anxious lor bis Sister, fearful lest 
Sidney should be coun prot ised by her 


generous lielp, and obstiuately silent in lis 
own Gdeleuce, 

Not one word as to his belief in Stephen's 
guilt ever pasted nis lips, and it was Ste- 
phen himself who linparted his suspicions 
to the solicitor entrusted with the 


defence, 


Kaininent counsel had been e@tyaged py 
Jonn Daunt ou Frank's side;but the sccused 
hivu.eelf was auxious to let things take their 

oourse, 
“It will only take more wuiisery, said 
vyearlly, when Jolin Dau I strated 
t i I i I and 
Ciprissi - 

en 

It takos so little to ki on peo} sie 
thought soinetimes, so little—a fall, a pin- 


| prick, aud life is over; Lut sume people 
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nothing ean kill, and she was one of them, 
she would add bitterly. 

She even grew somewhat stronger as the 
winter days sped by. She had no longer 
the excuse of invatidisim for remaining in 
the solitude which was so pleasant to her in 
her inisery. 

She drove our with Agnes when the 
weather was fine enough—sometiines into 
Ashford, but not often. 

People seemed to look at her curiously, 
she thought, and she felt that they were 
tnaking coumnents as to the alteration in her 
appearanoe; and it was perhaps the knowl. 
ede that people would ascribe her illness 
to Frank’s position which made her put 
such a restraint upon hersell, and saved 
her trom the collapse which follows a 
griet to which @ person has yielded too 
thuch. 

Butshe suffered greatly, suffered as none 
of these around ber guessed, save perhaps 
her husband; and he ascribed Lor suflering 
to the wrong cause, 

It was not Frank’s danger which gave 
the keenest pang to her aching heart; it 
wus the thought that by her base suspicion 
ehe had alionated for ever her husband's 
love, 

Forever! Neveragain wouldthe grave 
dark eyes she loved look upon her tenderly 
and with the love which she had onee seen 
in them thrill her heart, 

Never again would he take herin his arins 
and bold her to Lis breast, 

Never again would they be anything more 
than stransers—stranyers they who were to 
pass the rest of their lives toyether, they 


who should hawe Doen so near and dear to 
each other, Who thight have been so had it 
not been tor her folly and madness. 

Ah, nany a long weary night Sidney 


Daunt spent ou ber knees by her Dedside, 
with her face hard pressed against the cov 
erings to stifle the bursting sobs she could 
not repress, many anight she had heard 
every bour chimed forth while she was 
wrestling with ber anguish, tuany a@ torn 
img Agnuss Burton, coming softly into her 
rooin at dawn, bead found her chilled and 
utterly exhausted with the confltet, lying 
prone upop the floor! 

Perhaps one of Sidney's greatest imisfor- 
tunes at that tine was ber entire leisure ; 
had she been obliged to work, half her suf- 
fering would have been drowned by the 
necessity. 

But she had nothing to do; all her wants 
were supplied, all her wishes forestalled, 
nothing disturbed the ease of her luxur- 


ious idleness, nothing took herout of her 
gelf, (here Was nothing to take away her 
thoughts from Peank in prison and from 


Stephen'sehill Kindness of manner, always 

entle, always Compassionate, truly, but 
Canker to boar in its wentleness, which was 
go icy cold, than any passionate reproaches 
would have been, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PAVE night-express frou Ashford up to 
London, on one cold blustering March 
night, carried with itjin a compartuaernt 

of which he was the sole oceupant, a tall 

grave-looking manin adong fur-lined coat, 


who leaned baek Iu his corner with an ex. 
pression of deep thought on his face, 

Two hours before the evening mail had 
brought to Stephen Daunt, among other 


letters, a little note, two hasty lines written 
with trembling fingers, which seemed as it 
they could hardly guide the pen, and the 
words of the blotted serawl were these 


“Come to me without delay. Lam dying; 
there is no time to Jose, and I bave much to 
tel] you.” 


The note was signed with one word 
Sibyl—and it bere the address from which 
it had been written, an obscure street in an 
obseure part of Paris. 


Stephen had lost no tims in obeying the 
summons; a note to his father and a fow 
lines to Sidney, who, with Agnes Burton, 


was spending a few days at Laimnbswold, 


were hastily written and despatched ; and 
half and hour after the post had come in 
Stephen was driving swiftly through the 


blustering March night towards the station, 
and within an hour he wason his way to 
town. 

Leaning back in the ecorner of the carriage 
as the train sped on, be had leisure to think 
as to what the Sumiinons might be, 

For some weeks now Lloyd Milner and 
Hopgood had been prosecuting an active 
and eayer search tor the writer of that note; 
but they had grown to despair of the re- 
sult. 

So long atime had elapsed since she had 
fled froin Rutledge I!all that theirchance of 
finding her was a very small one. 

She had left no trace behind of the route 
she had taken or whither she had fled, and 
the general opinion at the tine had been 
that she had fled with Frank,a belief which 
had doubtless, facilitated their flight in a 
“— degree, since every inquiry inade had 
een nade under its influence. 

It was only Frank's assurance to Sidney 
that he had fled alone whieh had given 
them the first intimation that they bad been 
deceived, and it was Lioyd Milner who had 


first decided that it was imperative, if im- 
possible and at any cost, lo discover Sibyv! 
peer tettae whereabouts, 
Aud yet, keen as had been their search, 
bright as had ben the intelligenee brou 
to bear i} nsparing of tneor is tbe 
BeAr rs 4 4 4 ad beer 
and t v s ref I al x 
— Vi SA r ig a } ; | « 
froin Lioyd d i vs ‘ = exe 
More than niv-lighted soli 


tude of the railway-carriage Steph n Daunt 
took froin Lis pocket the cruinpled biotted 
slipof paper, written so slakily that it was 


alimost illegible. 














To what bitter straits had the writer been 
brought? he wondered. How 
lived daring those two long years and 
more? 

What had she to say to hin. ? What con- 
fession bad she to make, 60 juiportant that 
she could not die in peace until it was in wie? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
-- i Oo” 


“Come, Sweetheart!” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR LIFE AND 
LOVE,” “PRINCESS CHARMIAN,” 
“SO NEAR AND YET SO 
FAR,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER V.—[ CONTINUED. ] 


VHE looks at himwratetully. 
more to tell titi Chan this, 

" “Don’t look so sober, tury dear. Things 
mnight be worse, Atndatter all, this is a 
very spall corner of the world,and nobody 
outside it need ever kuow. What is) tis 
young Fetherstone like?” 

“ “Heis very handsome, and—and 
good,” 

“Could one do anything for him, to push 
himon in any way, PD mean 7”? 

“T, Tthink not. Vere, I have more to teli 
vou, T have been mad, foolish, wicked ; but 
Tam not going to ade to my folly and wick- 
cdness by deceiving you, 

“Tean’t help what you tnay 
you cannet think worse of tne than I do of 
invself; but Leare for Hugh Fetherstone 
nore than tor any one else in the world—T 
can never be anything to liaior he to 
but L really love him = better than 
life,’’ 

Lord 
her. 

She is holding out his ring 


But she has 


very 


think me 


nie, 


my 


Rushout stands still to sture at 


to bit, with 


avery white and determined look ‘om hes 
face. 

“What aml todo with this, Miss Rosa- 
lind ?"' 


“You can do what vou like with it. But I 
dare not keep it, I dare mot marry you, loyv- 
ing another man with iny whote heart and 
soul,” 

He gives hor one blank 
on his heel, 

Teo minutes later, he 
across the bright water 
Miss Sandys is in the 
ing her mother. 


look, and) turns 
is being rowed rout 
to his yacht, and 
breakJast-room, tell- 


CHAPTER VI. 
SEPTEMBER afternoon, very still and 
dreamy, With a blue haze lingering ta 
I the woodland hollows, and oa golden 
gleam of reaped Larvest-helds and a bloow 
of purple heather over all the great solemn 
hills. 

Miss Sandys is sitting at the open 
Ing-roomn Window at) Mourne, in her 
listless attitude, lier hands clasped idly 
her lap. 

ltisoniy two thonths sinee we saw het 
last; butin toose two months the girl's face 
has prown old and baygeard, there are dark 


} 


draw 
old 


Hh 


| Shadows under her eyes. 


had she | 


| 
| 
| 
| 














And yet there is nothing the matter with 
her, asshe assures her mother every day 
over and over agai. 

She is able to take long waiks with Gwen 
Who is staying at Mourne, aud long rides, 

|} forthey have some borses gow fit to rice 

jand drive, audio play tennis—she never | 
complues evenof a headache, and yet. all 
the pretty wiid-rose color has lett) her 
cheeks, 

The outlines of her face, though it is) as 
sweet as ever, lias grown very sharp and 





tliin. 
Nor is it that shets fretting because of her 
mother's displeasure. 


Mrs. Sandys had been) angryv—-furiously 
angrvy—When the engagement with Lord 
Rushout was broken off, 

lt was Such a wretched thing to have ip- 
pened—it would be such # nine-day'’s won. 
der among all their triends and acquaint- 
s4nices, Sucui aslur Upou Rosalind, mo tavat 
ter how it was plossed oyver—it is a slur 
upon any girl te bave her tuarriage broken 
otf after the trousseau bas been bout 
and the very wedding-day tixned, no tniat- 
ter how the thing bas been brought 
avout. 

And Rosalind had no tite to lose, and 


they had spenta great deal of tmioney in 
preparations for the wedding, and altogweth- 
erit was a horrible mus to have bape 
pened, and it had quite Knocked Mrs San- 
dys up. 

But she has reeovered the 
she cannot vetinake up her mind to f 
her I. und she has 
long ago forgiven her daughter—in facet her 
whole trouble now isthe ehanze in 


ortuie 


blow, though 
aches 


mdon acqg aun banees, 


lind’s appearance—il she could see the cirl 
looking like herself again stie would sot 
care about anvthing else verv miueb, 

But if she were to lose) Rosalind' And 
the people are beginning to Sliak their 
heads over her,and to proliesy t sine will 
lose her it she dves not take i wav from 
Mourne, 

Gwendolyn is singing, and) Ros 1 is 

stening to the song \ t 
kind of wa ‘ 

; in © 
I 4 i 

2 4 Y } 
ancl VV \ ‘ 
others,and Rosali as é ‘ 
of one ali the while ring i lier ears— 

‘O love, if vou had loved nme more 


Ur I could love you less!" 





; vou, if you'd be so0 good 


Rosa. | 
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Another line echoes through her brain with 
dull monotonous iteration— 


‘o 


‘Had I been free md thou been true! 


He may be true, she cannot tell, sbe has 
never spoken to him since that day when 
they had parted in the dewy twilight mea- 
dow, never even seen bhitn, except once or 
twice in church. 

The Brabazous have goue away from 
Monkswood, Hetty and her husband had 
lett long ago, and she has bad no opportun- 
ity of meeting him. 

“She feels sure that he would not haveem.- 
braced such an opportenity had it presented 
itself, sue would bave avoided it herself, if 
possibie. 

Sie thinks he hates and despises her, she 
can see itin his cold averted looksin church 
In the icy bow with which he had passed 
her once or twice on the road, when they 
had both been on horseback,in the unsimil- 
ing look which be had given ber one day 
When they inet bina going down through 
the village with his fishing-tackle on lis 
shoulder, clad inthe blue yuernusey, a he- 
role figure, potwithstanding the rough fish- 
er:nan’s dress, 

These few chance encounters had not 
added to Miss Sandys’ hilarity, had not put 
any pertnanenteolor in ber cheeks, 

(;wen irels over ber a good deal, wuessing 
her secret, 

Mrs. Sandys nay or tay not guess it also 
but she has never mentioned Hugh Fether- 
stone’s name to her daughter since the day 
the Pilgriun had come to aun anchor under 
the elim 
“LT will sing Hlugh Fetherstone’s favorite 

vy now,’ Miss Handeock says suadenly, 
turning over the music. “lL say, Rosalind, 
why don't vou ask Lim up here to play ten- 
nis soupetiones ?"’ 

“T never see him,’’ Miss Sandys answers, 
Without moving her head. 

“Til ask tiii.’’ 

“ile won't come.” 

“JT don’t Know about that.” 


Su 


“We won't subject ourselves to a re- 
fusai,’? Rosalind says quietly. “What is 
the sony ?” 

“Asif vou did not remember!’ Gwen 
laughs, deterinined to enlarge upon the 


subject now that she has got the chance, 
“Why, be used to look at you all the time, 
Rosalind, while I sang this particular 
song f"? 

“How could you possibly know that?’ 
siniltoge a little. 

“Oh, I kKuew it—or I guessed it. Listen! 
"When we are parted, let me lie 

In some far corner of thy heart, 

Silent, and from the world apart, 
Like a forgotten melody ; 
Forgotten by the worid beside, 

cherished by one, and one alone, 

bor some bright memory of its own, 
dv let me du thy heart abide 

When we are parted, 


‘*'When we are parted, Keep tor me 

Phie tillmess of the night ; 

Poat hour, sweet love, is mine by right, 
Let others claim the day of thee 
Phe cold world steeping at our fect, 

My spirit shall discourse with thine 

When stars upon thy pillow shine ; 
Atthy heart's duor I stand and beat, 

shough we are parted,’ 


rered 


a pretty old-fashioned thing, isn’t 
ool 
The s 
Gdavs at 
the 


is pretty,’ Rosalind answers dreatmily. 

ny renminds her of happy careless 
Monkswood, of tea-crinkings on 
sun-scorched grass under the line-trees, 
wav chats in the conservatory. 


And all the tine she is wondering vag- 
uely whatthe girl wants who is coming 
across the lawn, a yirl dressed like a hay- 
inaker, in green petticoat and little plaid 
shawl, with a red handkerchiet tied over 


her head, 
She coimes straight to the window, catch- 
jog Siwht of Rosalind. 


“The mistress sent me toax you to run 
flown fora minute, miss, she’s in great 
trouble entirely!” 

“Vho is the mistress?” 

“Mrs. Fetherstone, bevant at the farm,’ 


“Whatis the matter ?’? Rosalind 
starting up with a great rush of eelor, 

“T wasn't to tell you, iiss, till vou come, 
and faith To don’t rightly know imyselt. 
Ouly the mistress is rowring and orying in 
the kitchen, and She sent ine running = tor 
“as to come, she 
wd. T think itis something about Mr, 
PPiagehi.”’ 

“tle as nothurt, there has been 
dent?” 

ee) - 


sort! 


asks, 


Ss 


no acci- 
no, mis, taint anything o” that 
Ile rode away this morning on busi- 
hess, but he sto be back to-nigtt. And the 
inuistress bid ine ax you to hurry over, and 
sure ‘twill be a charity to come, if you 
can pacify her, for she’s breaking her 
heart.”’ 

Rosalind goes out into the 


hall without 


saving a word to Gwen, 

It she has noticed the incident at all she 
will think thatthe girl has ecowe for honey 
forasore throat orsyrup for a very bad 


Mother. 


Mrs. Sandys is something of a doctor, and 


t »noorin th 


rin the nelghboriood bave great | 
aith her inedicainents. 
I hie Sahat hanging on a peg in the | 
Rosa i puts n very mechani- | 
~ t y inessen 
, ‘. happened at 
| 9 
t to Mrs, Fetherstone's 
tos i her? She has never been 
it the farin since the evening she told Hugh 
t renyayement, though she bad been 


there more than once before that, she and 
Gwen Handeock together, 





alinost as much as she shrinks from meet- 
ing Hugh nimself, feeling that she must 
surely blame her for what bad_ happened, 
for everybody says that Hugh Fetherstone 
is an altered tnan. 

It must be something very serious., Hugh 
must have said or done scimething dreadful 
to cause his mother such uncontrollable 

rief. 

« Could it be possible that he had allowed 
himself to be dragged into some low con- 
nection, made reckless by her own cruel 
conduct? 

Or could he 
down his grief? 

tosalind shudders at the bare pessibility, 
hurrying down through the wood and 
across the large meadow, green with after- 
inath, and through the white gate into the 
lane. 

She is still some distance from the farm. 
house when she hears the sound of lamen- 
tation, the kitchen door stands wide open 
into the yard, the hens cluck about the old 
barn, the oat blinks on the window- 
sill. 

There is nothing but peace and sunshine, 
hut in the shadowy parlor she finds Mrs, 
Fetherstone crying and sobbing and rock- 
lng herse:it to and fro, as if some one lay 
dead in the house. 

“What is it?’’ Rosalind asks pitifully,ber 
own lips trembling. ‘Tell me, what isthe 
inatter 2"? 

“Oh, dear Miss Sandys, dear Miss Sandys 
forgive me for taking the liberty of sending 
for you. But my heart 1s broke entirely,and 
I knew you would be the one to help ine if 
you could,” 

“Certainly I will,’’ Rosalind says, hold- 
ing the poor woman’s hand ina very lov- 
ing clasp, torisshe not Hugh’s mother? 
“But you must tell me what ails you 
first.’’ 

“It’s all about Hugh. Oh, Miss Sandys, 
he’s going to China, he told me so this 
morning, going straight back to China the 
day after to-morrow! And, if he does, I'll 
never see hin again; he'll never come 
back! Oh, Miss Sandys, darling, don’t let 
him yo!” 

“But bow can I 
Rosalind forlorniy. 

“Oh, he'll mind what you say to him; 
vou're his own cousin, and, the poor lad, be 
worships the very ground under your 
fect! 

“And, any way, whether he heeds you or 
not, ‘twas my last chance, and I took it. If 
he refuses you, nothing in this wide world 
will make him stay. And if he leaves ine 
now, ny heart will™break !”’ 

“If you think he would be influend@d by 
anything I could say - 

“He will, he will! wouldn’t look at him; 
but he loves you, lin not going to blame 
you now for anything you did,though 1 did 
once,you couldn’t help it inaybe, with those 
blue eyes in your head. 

“But you'll save hin now, you'll speak a 
word to hitn, and tell him not to leave me, 
not to leave the farm! It’sonly a notion 
he’s taken; and, if he was once persuaded 
out of it, maybe he’d settle down again; the 
poe lad can’t give his mind to anything; it 

ills me to see him going about with that 
broken-hearted look on his face! 

“But, if you said a kind word to him, it 
night bring him round again; and sure 
he’s your own dear cousin, you called biim 
your cousin one day here in this very 
rooin,.”’ 

Miss Sandys does not deny it. And when 
she leaves the farm half an hour later, it is 
with an understanding that she is to speak 
to Hugh. 

What she istosay to him exactly she 
knows not; but she is to speak to him, to 
persuade him out of his hasty resolve to 
leave the country, Jf she can. 

She wonders if he will be persuaded by 
her, as she walks up the lane. 

A few fallen leaves rustle crisply under 
her feet, the air is warm and bright and full 
of the smell of ripe corn and »lackberries, 
the bronzed briars hang in festoons over 
her head, the hips and haws are reddening 
in the hedge. 

She is thinking too deeply to notice them 
or even to hearthe tread of a horse’s feet 
coming up the lane, till be and the iman, 
who has thrown his bridle over his arm,are 
so close to her that when she looks up, she 
finds herself face to face with Hugh Fether- 
stone, 

He had seen her before; but the color 
has not died out of his face as she holds 
out her hand co him, witha grave steady 
sinile. 

“I have been at the farm,’? she says, in 
answer to his look of inquiry. ‘Your mo- 
ther sent for ine.” 

‘Sent for you!’ he repeats, with a shbad- 

ow of annoyance in his gray eyes. “I am 
sorry She should trouble you with—with 
our affairs.”’ 
_ “Tam sorry tothink I cannot help her 
in her trouble,” Miss Sandys answers, «s 
he drops her hand like athing he did not 
eare to hold. 

“She gives me credit for having soime-- 
some influence over you which I do not 
possess, Itold her I was powerless; but 
still she made ine promise to add my en- 
treaties to hers that vou would not rashly 
leaue your home and your country tor—for 
any imaginary trouble or—or disappoint- 
ment. 

‘‘You are Iny cousin, and you were my 


have resorted to drink to 


prevent him?” asks 





friend onee. And forthe sake of that re- 
jationship and that friendsbip, 1 ask you 
now not to break kur dear mother 
heart.”’ 


‘And how about my heart?’ he exclaiins 
roughly. “Am I to on suffering tor 
tures week after and month after 


(7 
fro 


week 


} inonth ?”? 


“Will you suffer less in China?” 
“I shall not see you there!” he says, iu 


She shrinks from meeting Hugb’s motber | the same aliost savage way. ‘That is why 
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I am going—to be out of sight of your 
face !"’ 

“That trouble can be remedied in a sim- 
pler way. 
abroad next month, and until then I proim- 
ise not to appear in public—not to vex you 
with my | near apywhere outside the 
yates of Mourne.”’ 

* You talk nonsense! 


As if that could 


makeany difference to me! Your face is 
before ine everywhere—you haunt me in 
tie very woods and fields, down by the sea 


—up on the bills! 
“Itis the place I cannot stand—if you 


My mother and I are going | 


many, for Master Hugh and 
| and blue-eyed baby Bee, 


[f HE END.) 
i 2 


After the Lion. 


Miss Eileen, 





were abroad to-inorrow—if you were at Lhe | 


othor end of the world—I could see no- | 
thing but you here, whichever way I 
turned !”’ 

‘That feeling will wear away in time,” 


she says gently, with her bright sorrowful 
sinile. ‘After I am gone—a mouth or two 
—you will forget it all.” 

“Do you think so?) Iam not much like 
you!” 

He is looking at her eagerly, his angry 
gray eyes tadiny in every detail of her ap- 
pearance—the pale cheeks, the shadowy 
eyes, the thin outline of brow and 
cheek and cliin, the sad curve of the sweet 
lips. 

“No,’”’ she answers with the same smile, 
“you are not like ine. But then you have 
nothing to reproach yourself witb, and I— 
have.” 


“You are not married yet. You were to | 
be married in September!” 
*“) thought you might have beard. My 


marriage is broken off. But I must burry 


hoine now, and I want you to promise me | 
not to do anything rashly—you won’t re- | 
fuse to make such a sinall concession as 


that?’’ 
‘*When was your marriage broken off?” 


“Oh,a long, long time aygo—in Julv! 
Will you promise?’? — holding out her 
hand. 


“Will I promise what ?”’ 

“Not to do anything rashly—not to take 
any desperate step that you night be sorry 
for—afterwards.”’ 

“If I had been rash, I should never have 
left this field alive thoevening you threw 
ine Oover.’’ 

‘*Let us forget that old story,’’ she says 
shuddering. “It is all past and gone now, 
ana, and I have suffered too,’’ 

“You !’’ he repeats scorntully. 
not know what suffering ineans?’’ 

“Do I not? Do you remember ny hand? 
And Jook at it now !” 


“You do 


She holds it out, the transparent hand | 
which he remeinbers so strong and plump 


and sunburot; and from the band he looks 
up to the girl's face. 

The slow tears are gathering in her eyes 
--falling one by one down her faded 
cheeks. 

‘Rosalind!’ he exclaims, flushing sud- 
denly from brow to chin. 
can it be, is it possible, that you care for 
me?” 


“Oh, Rosalind, | 


She smiles at him through the tears in 
her eyes. 
With passionate exclamation, Hugh 
Fetherstone takes her gently in his arins 


and kisves her trembling lips, for the first 
time. 


BY E. F. SPENCER. 
N July, afew years ago, two fine lions 
made their appearance in a jungle, some 
twenty wiles distance from the can- 
tontnent of Rajeote, in the East Indies, 
where Captain Woodhouse, and his two 
friends, Lieutenants Dalamain and Lang 
were stationed, 

An elephant was despatched to the place 
in the evening on which the information 
arrived ; and on the morrow, atthe break 
of day, the three gentlemen set off on 
horseback, full of glee, and elated with the 
hope of a speedy engagement. 

On arriving at the edge of the jungle, 
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yearly sojourns in Switzerland and Ger- ten paces down a sheep track, got a sight of 


the lion, and instantly discharged his rifle 
at him. 

This irritated the mighty lord of the 
woods, and he rushed towards him, break- 
ing through the bushes (to use the captain's 
own words) “in imost macniticent style.’’ 
Captain Woodhouse now found 
placed in an awkward situation. 

He was aware that if he retraced his steps, 
in order to put bitnself in a better position 


LS A ve 


hinaself | 


for attack, he would just get to the point | 
from which the lieutenant bad fired, and to | 


which the lion was making. 

He instantly resolved to stand still, in the 
hopes that the lion would pass by, at a dis- 
tance of four yards or so, without per- 


| celving hit, a8 the intervening cover was 


people were ordered to ascend the neigh. | 


boring trees, that they might be able to 
trace the route of the lions, in case they 
lett the cover. ‘ 

Alter beating aboutin the jungle for some 
tine, the hunters started the two lordly 
strangers, ‘ 

The officers tired immediately, and one 
of the lions fell, to rise no more. Elis ecom- 
panion broke cover, and took off across the 
country. 

The officers now pursued 
back, as fast the 


hitn on horse- 
nature of the ground 


ans 


would allow, until they learned from the 
nen who were stationed in the trees, and 
who held up flags by way of signal, that the 
lion had goue back into the thicket. 

Upon this, the three officers returned to 
the edve of the jungle, and, having dis 
inounted from their horses, they got upon 


the elephant ; Captain Woodhouse placing 
himself in the hindertost seat. 

They now proceeded towards the heart 
of the jungle, in the expectations of rousing 
the royal tugitive aisecond tine, Thay 
found him standing under # large bush, 
with his face directly towards them, 

The lion allowed them to approach 
Within range of his Spring, and then he 
nade a sudden dart at the elephant, clung 
on his trunk with @ tremendous roar, and 
wounding him just above the eye. 

While be was in the act of doing this, the 
two ligutenants fired at him, but without 
success. ‘The elephant now shook hit off; 
but the fierce and sudden attack on the part 
of the lion seemed have thrown him 
into the greatest consternation, 

This was the first time he had ever come 
in contact w formidable an aninial ; 
and much exertion was used betore his 
riders suceesu lod im urging hin ou again in 
quest Of tine thou. 

At, last, he became somewhat more 
tractable; but, a8 he was advancing through 
the jungle, all ofa sudden, the lion, which 
had lain concealed in the high grass, made 
at hitn with redoubled fury. 

The officers now lost all hopes of keeping 
their elephant in order, He turned round 


‘ 
<8) 


Lh Se 


| abruptly, and was poing away quite unh- 


“My darling, my darling! Ob, Rosalind, | 


I have suffered, but I would go through 
all again, for this!” 


* * * * * 


it | 


The old Castle at Mourue has never been | 


“restored,’’ it still hangs out ivy banners 
frow its hoary battlements, the ygoid and 
siiver lichens still lend the bloom of ayes to 
its venerable stones. 

But the cottage nestling under its wing 
has been made beautiful by clinbing roses,a 
conservatory opens out of the pretty ehintz- 
turnished drawing-room, the raged hedge 
of privet and elder has been taken away, 
and nothing breaks the green sweep of the 
sinooth turf but amaze of curious flower- 
beds, the dainty lawn and cottage look al- 
inost out of place ainony theirsurronndings 
of dense-wood and wild’ purple heather 
mountain, but very picturesque, especially 
In summmer,wbhen tue warin air is full oj the 
perfume of the roses, and only the sound 
of the mountain-torrent breaks the 
stillness of the blue sky and the green lawn 


serene 


and woodland with their background of 
dreamy hills. 
Mr. Fetherstone and his fainily live at 


Mourne Castle. 

He holds Meadowsweet Farin in his own 
bands and makes 4 good income out of it, 
quite enough to enable him to keep up the 


} 


| 


} 
| 
| 


governable, when the lion again sprang at 
him, seized his hind parts with his teeth, 
and bung on them, until the affrighted 
aninwl managed to shake him otf by 
incessant Kicking. 

The lion retreated father into the thicket ; 
Captain Woodhouse, In the neantime, tiring 
a random shot at him, which proved of no 
avail ; as the jolung of the elephant, and 
the uproar of the moment, prevented him 
from taking a steady alin. 

No exertions jon the 


could uow force the terrified elephant to 
faca bis herce toe, and they found them 
selves reduced to the necessity of dis 
Lbertaiti nape 

Determined, bowever, to come to still 
closer quarters with the formidable king of 


quadrupeds, Captain Woodhouse took the 


desperate resolution lo proceed om foot in 
quest of him; and, alter searching about tor 
Sours tlie, he aw the dion indistinctly 
through the bushes, and discharged his 
rifle at him; but he was pretty weil con- 
Vineed that be bad not lit bliin, for he saw 
the lion retire, with the utmost composure 
Into the thicker parts of the brake. 


liad 


» joined 


remained 
Lied 


The two lieutenants, who 


outside of the jutipgle 


al thie 


| companion on hearing the report of bis gun, 


old place in ali its picturesque unproduc- | 


tiveness. 

Old Mrs. Fetherstone lives in the farin- 
bouse; but she sees her son every day and 
her daughter-in-law very olten. 

As for her grandchildren, they know no 
greater delight than a day Spent at Mead- 
owsweet, feeding the calves and laits, 
making the hay, devouring grandimamitua’s 


red strawberries and creator hot) potato- 
cakes, according to the season of the 
year. 

Hugh’s mother and bis wife are very tirm 
friends, | 

It is not Rosalind’s fault that all her visi- 
tors are not made acquainted wilh ber imo- 
ther-in-law, for, even if tiine bad not 
lowed w at tillyit I ‘A 1 y 
aq jalnt ripeiti y th iS ss 
‘ " “ 
whether they :! gra ‘ 
gran’ina’’ best. 


Rosalind inclines to think ‘*fat gran’ma’’ 
is the favorite, though Mrs. Sandys never 
comes to Mourne without a great box of 
toys which she has collected, during her 


The weather was intolerably sultry. 
After vainly spending a considerable thine 
in creeping through the grasé and bushes, 
with the hope of discovering the place of the 
lion’s retreat, they fconcluded that he had 
passed quite through the jungle, and 

off in an opposite direction. 

Resolved not to let their game escape, the 
lieutenants returned to the 6lephant and 
immediately proceeded round the jungle, 
expectliyg lo discover the route which they 
conjectured the lion tad taken. 

Captain Woodhouse, however, lnained 
in the thicket, and, a8 he could discern the 


Bone 


re 


print of the animal’s feet on the ground, he 
boldiv resolved to follow up the track ata 
hazaras, 

The Indian yvame-finder, who continued 
wit mf bil er, at last Es hy 7 
] i j i 
Cat j 
nissed 

7 " 
jost no t ; i p 
tenant the piace where he wo per ibly 
tind the lion, and said he would ve ip with 


him in a inoimwent ortwo. 


thick and strong. 

In this, however, he was most unfortu- 
nately deceived, for the enraged lion saw 
hin in passing, and flew at bim with a 
dreadful roar, 

In an instance, as though ic nad been 
done by a stroke of lightning, the rifle was 
broken and thrown out ofthe captain's hand, 


seized by the claws, and bis right by the 
tecth, of his desperate antagonist, 

While these two brave and sturdy com 
batunts, “whose courage none eould stain,” 
were yet standing in mortal eonfliet, Lieu- 
tenant Delamain ran up, and dischared bis 
piece full at the lion, 


This caused the lion and the captain to 
come to the ground together, Lieutenant 
Dalamain bastened out of the jungle to 


reload his gun. 


The lion now began to crunch the captain's 
arin; butas the brave fellow, notwithstand- 
lng the path whieh this horrid process 

) caused, had the cool determined resolution 
to lle still, the lordly savaye let the arin 





part of the officers 


dre poutot hiss mionth, and (peut ily } rood 
himselfin a crouching position, with both 
his paws Upon the thiyh of the fallen foe, 

While things wére in this untoward 
Situation, the captain unthinkingly, raised 
his hand to support his head, whieh had got 
placed ill at ease in the fall, 


No sooner, however, lad he moved it, 
than the lion seized the laceerated arm a 
second time, crunched itas before, and 


fractured the bone still higher up. 

This additional mort froin the 
lion Was not lost upon Captain Woodhouse ; 
itimmnediately pat hin iu mind that he had 
committed an actolimprudence in stirring. 

The om state in which he per- 
severed alter this broad hint showed that 
“ito protit by the painful lesson, 
lay, | ling and disabled under 


memento 


Lien less 


he hac learis 


mee 


the footof amighty and irritated enemy. 
Death was close upon hii, armed with 
every terror caleulated to appal the heart 


defenceless tuan. Just 
world, with all its flitting honors, 
of vanishing for ever, he 
heard two faint reports of agun, which he 
thought sounded from a distance; but he 
wis totally at a lost to account for them, 


of a prostrate and 
as LlLis 


wason the point 


| sweeping it all off, 


—_—— 
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Scientific and Useful. 


THe Carnprts.—After the dust bus been 
thoroughly beaten out of carpets and they 
are tacked down again they can be bright 
ened very nuch by seattering corn meal 
nixed with course salt over them, and ther 
Mix the salt and meal 


Ghtntindinnd 





in equal proportions, 


COMPOSITION STONK.—A coinposition of 
sand, oork and lime, mnoulded into bieeks, 
Bays a foreign seientifiec journal, ™ now on 
trial in Germany for building partitions, It 
is said to have the advantage of exeluding 


| 8ounds better than brick, while being light 


and a good pon-conduetor. 

Waite Breap.—From experiments 
made upon himself a French savant con- 
cludes that contrary to the generally re- 
ceived opinion, whole «meal bread, or that 
containing all the ingredients of the grain, 
is less wholesome and more indigestible 
than pure white bread inade from the flour 


| alone, 
his left arm at the same moment, being | 


Five-Year CLock.—A new clock has 
been invented, and coming into use in Ea- 
rope, Which is warranted by its manufac- 
turers to run for five years without either 
Winding or regulation. The Belyian Gog- 
@rninent placed one in arailway station in 
1881, sealed with the Governtnent seal, aud 
it has kept perfect tine ever since, 


Leabp.—Lead, aceording to some, should 
be banished entirely trom: tho construction 
Of pipes, cisterns or utensils in whieh water 
Is tostandor circulate, as the water will 
otherwise not only take up particles of lead 
through mechanical action due to friction, 
but atlack the metal because of the affinity 
ot several of their constituents, the re suit 
being generally lead carbonate, Minute 
quantities of lead introduced into the sys 
tern tiuist rank among the lactors of anmyuiia 
and defective nutrition, 

PRODUCING RAIN, 
Vvenutions reported 


last tn- 
Australia is a tna- 


Atnong the 
froin 


chine for producing rain storms, It is in- 
tended to force a rain supply from the 
} clouds during a period of drougit, The 
apparatus is in the forin ofa balloon with 


Hie learned, after the affair was over, that | 


the reports wero caused by his friend at 
the outside of the jungle, who had flished 
Off some powder, in order to be quite sure 
that tho nipples of his rifle were clean, 
The two lieutenants immediately hastened 
to his assistance, and be heard the welcome 
sound of fectapproaching; but,untortunately 
they were ina wrong direction, as the lion 


Was betwixt them and bili. 
Aware that, if his friends fired, the balls 
would hit him, atter they had passed 


through the lion’s b wiy, Captain W ood house 
low and subdued 
to the other side!” 

looked in the di- 
and (to their 
in iis 


quietly pronounced, ina 
tone, *"To theother side 
Hearing the voice, they 
rection Whence it) proceeded, 
horror saw their brave comrade 
utmost need. 
Having made a 


circnit, they cautiously 


}emne upon theother side, and Lieutenant 


' 


Dalatiain, whose coolness in encounters 
with wild beasts had always beonm Gore 

I i s,frotn a distance of about a dozen 
vards tired at the lion over the person of 
the prostrate Nerrior, 

Thie | i merely quivered; bis head 
dropped upon the ground, and in an in 
Btulice lie lay «le Joon bis Side, close to lis 
Intended voictitn. 

——> o = 

Tur Usk oF PROVERBS. —The Chinese are 
indeed remarkably tondof proverbs, They 
notonly aaploy them in conversation—and 
even to aygreater degree than the Spaniards, 


who are noted atnong 


huinber and @xce 


Juuropeans flor the 
f their proverbial 


lienceao 


SaAVITIVS—Dutthey lave 4 practice ofad resale 
their reception rooins with these sensatious 
bits of wisdom inseribed on deeorated 


scrolls or emibroidered on rich crapes and 


brocades, They carve them on door-posts 
and pillars, and eiotlazon them on the walls 
and ceilings in gilt letters. Im 1475, W. 
Scarborough published a collection of 2,720 
(listiem proverbs, and these are bulastiall 
parteol the urea i Lions to be found in 
the “Jews { Mirror ! J nining the 
M i, | Q@ ( | » An ert 
Matters anid ( 4 Works lie 
I 1 } ue Lils wor 
i f 4 ‘ i 
i Ls y t ‘ 
i | 4 i 

; i id 
Cals paw t ypu $ 
fire;’’ **Toclinba tree toca stish,’’ is 


to talk inuch W bo purpose A superticial 


acharge of dynamite attached underneath 
it. ‘The balloon is to be sent into the clouds 
and when thery the dynaniite is to be tired 
by a Wire connecting it with the earth. A 
trial of this novel contrivance is to be viven 
upon the dry districts of New South Wales, 
and the result is looked forward to with 
interest by someofthe residents of that 
OUIONY. 

For THosk ar Ska.—It has been sug- 
gested thatthe statue of Liberty, in New 
York Harbor, could be made useful as well 
as ornamental by putting in the toreh an 
electric apparatus lor projecting an intense 


eylindrical beam of light against the over- 
hanging clouds, whieh would show the 
location of New York to vessels far out at 
j} koa, ‘The apparatus, it is said, would not 
cost more than three thousand dollars 
and itis believed that tho beau of Light 
would produce a cloud illuiination which 


Lieutenaut Dalawain, on going eight or | scholar is 2 shaop dressed in a igor 8PKiu.’’ | of fresh horse wiauure, 


would be visible from vessels at least sixty 
niles off shore. The light whieh it is) pro- 
posed to putin the torch will be visible at 
a distances of about forty miles under tavor 
able conditions, or frou a littl: overtwenty 
niles outside of Sandy Hook, and 
will be of very little practical use to haviga 
Lorn, 


———_> - > 


ei arm and lbarden. | 


CRIBBING CORN.—Corbv that 
cribbed should be thoroughly 
from swell. The crib floor should 


is to be 
y or free 
pe several 


itr 
af 


inches above the yround so that the eoru 
tay not be 6xpomsed to dauipness or toist 
ure. Theerib should also be thoroughly 
cleaned out and well aired before storing 
Lhe corn, 

PLANTS.—-Remedy for killing lies and 
buys on plants; Mix one part of kerosene 
oil with five parts of sour tiilk, a 1 if tes boos 
nsed on delicate plaints increase the quantity 
Of milk and sprinkle oo the plants bisects at 
Is desired tor { col totayes, Ii lit i iis 
the kerosene, which is the destructive prin 
ciple, In solution. This tuixture is said) to 
be certain death to calls iret: WoOrtiis, & judas 
beetles, yrape beetles, and in facet all 
kinds of insect life that destroys plants. 
Jt is said W have no injurious effects on 
plants. 

TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS.—Tie Fariners’ 


Club of Ieitaira, N. Y., lias adopted the ex- 
cellent pian Sloot 1 pie nent 
trial, where the faroiers can Spend iday or 
two near hots “ail sorta of lari itn 
Plements in practical use a8 Observed by 
skilful teu. It leads to the use of a great 
nanny mere lmiproved tuiplements and ma- 
ehinery, and te q jite ath OXtlenmt wuardis the 


of oe 


“ati 


and see 


lariner apainst lhe purchase so not 
Sil Ito hiss wants. Div ianudlacture of 
good Tiiplements have thing to fear froin 
chy tmials, and af there re lakers of 
WwW I i I | sOrvVe ‘ . 
Wao » ASTITES W ! «Ss + t wil 
© hi ‘ ts i 
4 « 
Vaiue nselives, t ? l t nN 
horic acid of a ton of such ashes are wort 
21,25, or nearly six times tue Val@eof atou 
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nothing can kill, and she was one of therm, 
she would add bitterly. 


She even grew somewhat stronger as the | 


winter days sped by. She had no longer 
the excuse of Invalidisim: for remaining in 
the solitude which was so pleasant to her in 
her tnisery. 

She drove our with Agnes when the 
weather was fine enough—semetiines into 
Ashford, but not often, 

Peop!« seemed to look at her curiously, 
shetheught, and she felt that they were 
making comments as to the alleration in her 
appearanoe; and it was perhaps the knowl. 
edge that people would ascribe her illness 
t) Frank's position which made ter put 


such a restraint upon herself, and saved 
her from the collapse which follows a 
grief to which @ person has yielded too 
tue. 


But she suffered greatly, suffered as none 
of these around ber guessed, sive perhaps 
her husband; and he aseribod Ler suffering 
to the wrony ciuse, 

It was not Frank's danger which gave 
the keenest pang to her aching heart; tt 
was the thougut that by her base suspicion 
she had alienated for ever her hastatncl’s 
love, 

Forever! Neverayain wouldthe grave 
dark eyes she loved look upon her tenderly 
and with the love which sie bad onee seen 
in them thrill her heart, 

Never again would hetake ber iu bis aris 
and bold her to Lis breast. 

Never again would they be anything more 
than stransers—stranyers they who were to 
pass the rest of their lives together, they 
who should hawe been so near and 
each other, Who teivght have been so liad it 
not been tor her folly aud inadnuess, 

Sidney 


aT dsida, 


Ah, inany a long weary night 
Daunt spent ou her knees by her 


with her face hard pressed against the cov 
erings to stifle the bursting Bobs she eould 
not repross, iianv a night she had beard 
every our ehimed forth white she was 
wrestling with ber anguish, tuany a torn 
ime Aynss Burton, coming softly into her 
rootnatdawn, bad found tier ehilled = and 
utterly exhausted with the confliet, Iving 
prone upor the floor! 

Perhaps one of Sidney's greatest tmisfor- 


tunes at that tine was ber entire leisure ; 
had she been obliged to work, half her suf. 
fering would have beon drowned by the 
Decossity. 

Bat she had wothing to do; 
were supplied, all her wishes forestalled, 
nothing disturbed the ease of her luxur- 
jous idleness, nothing took herout of her 
self, there was nothing to take away her 
thoughts frou Peank im prison and frou 
Stephen sehill tindness of miaanner, always 

entle, always Compassionate, truly, but 
Saas to boar in its ywentleness, which was 
wo icy cold, than any passionate reproaches 
would have been. 


all her wants 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

AFUE night-express froin Ashford up to 
London, on one cold blustering Muareh 
night, carried wilh ition a eonmpuartiaert 

of which he was the sole oc thpranit, a tall 


grave-looking taanidn a dony fur-lined eoat, 


who leaned Ouck dn bis corner with an ex. 
pression of deep thought on his face, 

Two hours before the evening mail had 
brought to Stephen Daunt, among other 


letters, a little note, two hasty lines written 


with trembling fingers, which seemed as if | 


the 
these 


they could hardiy guide the 
words of the blotted scrawl 


pen, and 
were 


“Come tome without delay. Lam dying; 
there is ne tine to lose, and [have much to 
tell you.” 


The note was signed with one word 
Sibyl—and it bere the address froin which 
it had been written, an obscure street in an 
obscure part of Paris. 

Stephen had lost no time in obeying the 
summons; a note to his father and «a few 
lines to Sidney, who, with Agnes Burton, 
was spending a few days at Lambswold, 
were hastily written and despatched ; and 
half and hour after the post had come in 
Stephen was driving Swittiy through thie 
blustering March night towards the station, 
and within an hour he wason his way to 
town. 

Leaning back tn the corner of the carriage 


as the train sped on, be had leisure tothink 
as to what the sudiitnons miipht be, 
For some weeks now Liovd Milner and 


Hopgood had been prosecuting an active 
and eager search for the writer of that note; 
but they had grown to despair of the re 
sult. 

Solong atime had elapsed since she had 
fled froma Rutledge Hall that their ehance of 
finding her was a very small one. 

She had left no trace behind of the route 
she had taken or whither she had tled, and 
the general opinion at the tine had been 
that she had fled with Frank,a belief which 
had doubtless, facilitated their flight in a 

reat degree, sinos every inquiry wade had 

n nade under its influence. 

It was only Frank’s assurance to Sidney 
that he had fled alone whieh had given 
thein the first intimation that they bad been 
deceived, and it was Liovd Milner who had 
first decided that it was imperative, if iim- 
ossible and alany cost, lo discover Sil 

tulledyve's whereabouts, 

Aud yet, keen as had been 
bright as lad ben the intel 


their 


igence brou t 


search, 


tO bear upon il, unsparing of Ineney as the 
searchers al meet t al been \ 
and the ve samme post which al 4 
Sibyvl's appea ul rought a deject epist 
froin Lioy feta vy tlieir i SUCCENS 
More thar cm the dlianitly gyhted soll 
tude of the rail way-carriage Steph n Daunt 
took frown lls pocket the cruinpled biotted 


slipof paper, written so slakily that it was 
alumost illegible. 


dear to | 





| 





| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| shi wlows uber 





To what bitter straits had the writer been 
brought? he wondered. How had she 
lived daring those two long years and 
more? 

W hat had she to say to him ? What con- 
fossion bad ahe to make, so jumportant that 
she could not die in peace until it was nade? 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
-- ———— os ™~SO 


“Come, Sweetheart!” 


BY THE AUTHOK OF “FOR LIFE AND 
LOVE,’ “PRINCESS CHARMIAN,” 
“sO NEAR AND YET SO 
yVaR,"’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER V.- 


tHe looks at himnwratefally. 
tore to tell tilise Chia Chis, 
\ “Don't look seo sober,ury dear, Things 
might be worse, Atndatter all, this is a 
very Sinall corner of the world,and nobody 
outside it need ever kuow. What is) tuis 
young Fetherstone like?” 
~ he is very handsome, and—and 
good,” 

“Could one do anything for him, to push 
himnon in any way, Ptnean?” 

“PT, Tthink not. Vere, I have more to tell 
vou, IT have been oid, foolish, wieked ; but 
Tani not going to ade to ty folly and wick- 
edness by aqeceliVving you, 
voat you may think me 
than I do of 


{| CONTINUED. ] 


But she has 


very 


“Tean’t help 
you cannot think worse of tie 


myself: but Leare for Hugh Fetherstone 
more than for any one else in the world I 
ean never be anvthing to hiaor he to ine, 
but - really love him better than iny 
life,’’ 

Lord tushout stands still to stare at 
her, 

She if holding ont his ring to him, with 
avery white and determined look ‘on her 
face, 

“What am I todo with this, Miss Rosa- 
lind ?"’ 


“You can do what vou like with it. But I 
dare not keep it, I dare not marry you, loy- 
ing another man with iny whote heart and 
soul.”* . 

He gives her one blank 
on his heel, 

Ten minutes later, he 
across the bright water to hos 
Miss Sandys is in the 
ing her tother, 


look, and) turns 
is being rowed rout 
yacht, and 
breaklast-room, tell 


CHAPTER VI. 


SEPTEMBER afternoon,very still and 
dreainy, with «blue haze lingering tia 
[ the woodland and oa golden 


J hollows, 


piean of reaped larvest-folds and a bloow 


of purple heather over all the preat solemn 


liilis, 

Miss Sandys is sitting at the open draw 
Ing-rootms Window at} Mourne, to her old 
listless attitude, lier hands clasped idlvooin 
her Lap. 

Jtis only two tnonths sinee we saw tet 


last; bution tose two months the park's face 


hadprown old aud baygard, there are dark 
hereyves, 


Arid vet there nothing the tmtter with 
her, asshe assures her imotuer every das 
over and over agai. 


She is able to take With tawen 


hON YY Wilkins 


Whois staying at Mourne, and long rides, 
for thev lave Soine lorses tow ft to rice 
and diive, aidto play tennis—she never 
compluns even whe dache, and yet. all 
the pretty wiid-rose color has lett) ber 


cheeks, 

The outlines of ber tac 
Bweel as ever, las grown 
Lhiite. 

Nor is it that shes fretting because of her 
mother’s displeasure, 

Mrs. Sandys had been angry 
ANTS Woen the elyavemenit 
Rushout was tOroken off, 


,though it is as 
Very sharp and 
r 


furiously 


lt was Such a wretched thing to lave hap 
pened t would be such aw uine-dav’s wonr- 
der among all their triends and ac quaint- 


! 

snees, such astur upon Rosalind, wo tat 
ter how lt was glossed over it 
Upon anVv girl te bave her tuartiage 
‘ i! walter 
and the very wedctug-diay 
ter how the thing las 
auoutk 

And Rosalind had no titne to lose, and 
they had spent a great deal of money oan 
preparations for the we lding, and ait are tiie 
erit was a borrible muisiortuue to have tap. 
pened, and it had quite kKuocked Mrs) San- 
dvs up. 


is A Siti) 
brohkeu 
Deen botgrtt 
fined, mo truat- 


brought 


Lrousseau has 


thige 
clit 


been 


—EEE 











Anotber line echoes through her brain with 
dull inonotonous iteration— 


‘Had I been free md thou been true !° 
He may be true, she cannot tell, she has 
never spoken to bim sinee that day when 


they had parted in the dewy twilight miea- 
dow, never even seen him, except once or 


| twice in church. 








| subject now that she 





The Brabazous have gone away froin 
Moukswood, Hetty and her husband had 
left long ago, and she has bad no opportu. 
ity of meeting hin. 

“She feels sure that he would not haveeimn- 
braced such an opportunity bad it presented 
itself, she would Lave avoided it herself, if 
porsilise, 4 

Sie thinks he hates and despises her, sho 
can see it in bis cold averted looksin church 
In the ley bow with which he had passed 
her ones ortwice on the road, when they 
had both been On horseback,in the unsimil- 
ing look whieh be had given ber one day 
When they imet hin going down through 
the Village with his fishing-tackle on his 
shoulder, clad in the blue yuerusey, a he- 
role figure, notwithstanding the rough tish- 
ersnan’s dress. 

These few chanee encounters had not 
added to Miss Sandys’ hilarity, had mot put 
any pertmanent color in her cheeks. 

(wen frets over ber a good deal, guessing 
her secret, 

Mrs, Sandys may or tay not guess it also 
butshe has never mentioned Hugh Fether- 
stone's name to her daughter since the day 
the Pilyriun had come to an anchor under 
the elit 

“T will sing Hugh Fetherstone’s favorite 
soug now,’ Miss Handeock says suadently, 
turning over the music. “lL sav, Rosalind, 
“uy don’t vou ask him up here to play ten- 
DIS sometiunes 2°" 

“T never seo him,’? Miss Sandys answers, 
Without moving her bead. 

“E'il ask hinm.’”’ 

“Tle won't come.” 

“T don’t Know about that.’ 

“We won't subject: ourselves to a re- 
fusal,’’ Rosalind says quietly. ‘What is 


the sony ?”’ 
“Asif vou did not remember!’ Gwen 
laughs, deterinined to enlarge upon the 


has got the chance. 
“Why, be used to look at you all the time, 


Rtosalind, while I sang this particular 
song f"? 


“How could you possibly know that?’ 
silting a little. 

“Oh, I kuew it—or I guessed it. Listen! 
"When we are parted, let me lie 

In some tar « heart, 

Silent, and from the world apart, 
Like a forgotten inelody ;: 
Forgotten by the world beside, 


oruer of thy 


cherished by one, and one alone, 
for some bright memory of its own , 
plete iu thy heart ablde 

When we are parted, 


a 


‘When we are parted, keep tor me 


Vin reved stillness of Che night; 
Paat hour, sweet love, is mine by right. 
Let others claim the day of thee 


bhe cold world feet, 
My spirit shall discourse with thine 
When stars uponthy pillow shine 5 
At thy heart's dvor | stand aud beat, 
though we are parted,* 


leeping at our 


liis a pretty old-fashioned thing, isn’t 


a1 

“Tt is pretty, Rosalind answers dreamily. 
The uzreminds her of happy careless 
days at Monkswood, of tea-crinkings on 


| the sun-scorched grass under the line-trees, 


with Lord | 


' and taith I 


Butshe has reeovered the blow, though 
she cannot vetinake up her mind to. faee | 
her London  a@equaintanees, and she has 
long ago forgiven her daughter—in fact. ber 


whole trouble now isthe chanwe in Rosa 
lind’s appearance—il she could see the cirl 
looking like herself again she would got 


care about anything else very miueb, 

But if she were to lose) Rosalind! And 
the people are beginning to Shake thers 
heads over her,and to prolesy that si ‘ 
lose her it she does not take ler aw iV from 
Mourne, 

(;wendolyvn Is sing ny, and Ros nad ie 

ste ng t t S ve ‘ 4 " 
h i f way ‘ 

fir 4 
’ 4 4 
ul VN . co 
otbers,a 1 Rosali a- 
Tf one ali the wiille ‘ ‘ i r cars— 
‘OO love, if vou had loved ine more 


Ur I could luve sou less !"* 


ray chats in the conservatory, 


Vnd all the time she is: wondering vag- 
uely whatthe girl wants who is coming 
vtross the lawn, a girl dressed like a hay- 
naker, In green petticoat and little plaid 
Shawl, with ared handkerchiet tied over 


her head. 

She comes straight to the window, catch- 
inp Sight of Rosalind. 

~The tiistress sent ie to ax you to 
lown fora inimute, wiiss, she’s in 
troulole entirely!” 

‘Wihous the mistress?” 

“Mrs. Fetherstone, bevant at the 

“Whatis the matter?’ Rosalind 
Starting ap with a great rush of eclor, 

“T wasn't to tell you, miss, till vou come, 
don’t rightly Know imyselt. 
Only the mistress is roaring and orying in 
the Kitchen, and She sent ine) running tor 
you, if you'd beso good as to come, she 
seid. T think itis something about Mr, 
Phogh.”’ 
iSnothurt, there has been no 


run 
great 


farin,?’ 
asks, 


ette 
dent?” 
Oi, na, 


' 
Sort: 


acci- 


iniss, t’aint anything o” that 
He rode away this morning on busi- 
hess, but he sto be back to-night. And the 
mustress bid ine ax vou to hurry over, and 


sure “twill be a charity to come, if vou 
ean pacify her, for she’s breaking her 
heart.”’ 


Rosalind woes out into the 
SAVING a word to (ywen, 

If sue has noticed the incident at all she 
Will think thatthe girl has come for honey 


hall without 


‘ 


lorasere throatorsyrup for a very bad 
Cotigh. 
Mrs. Sandvs is something ofa doctor, and 
t poor in the neighboriood have great 
thin ber medicaments. 
Phere 18a hat hanging on a peg in the | 
nd KRosaiind puts iton very mechani 
Wy ~ rt th Messen. 
, 
| » 
Mors, Fetherstone’s 
> 
Shit SWneVer been 
farin Since the evening she told Hugh 
renyagement, though she had been 


there more than once before 
Gwen Handcock together, 
Sho Suriuks from meeting Hugh’s motber 


that, she aud 





alinost as much as she shrinks from meet- 
ing Hugh ninself, feeling that she must 
surely blame her for what had happened, 
for everybody Says that Hugh Fetherstone 
is an altered man. 

It must be something very serious. Hugh 
must Lave said of done scimething dreadful 
to cause bis mother such uncontrollable 

rief, 

. Could it be possible that he had allowed 
himself tobe dragged intosome low con- 
nection, made reckless by her own cruel 
conduct ? 

Or could he have resorted to drink to 
down his grief? 

Rosalind shudders at the bare pessibility, 
hurrying dewn through the wood and 
across the large ineadow, green with atter- 
math, and through the white gate into the 
lane. 

She is still sone distance from the farm. 
house when she hears the sound of lamen- 
tation, the kitchen door stands wide open 
into the yard, the hens cluck about the old 
barn, the oat blinks on the window- 
sill. 

There is nothing but peace and sunshine, 
hut inthe shadowy parlor she finds Mrs, 
Fetherstone crying and sobbing and rock- 
lng herse:it to and fro, as if some one lay 
dead in the house. 

“What is it?’’ Rosalind asks pitifully,ber 
own lips trembling. ‘Tell me, what isthe 
noatter ?"’ 

“Ol, dear Miss Sandys, dear Miss Sandys 

forvive ine for taking the liberty of sending 
for you. But my heart 18 broke entirely,and 
I knew you would be the one to help ine if 
you eould,’”’ 
* “Certainly I will,’ Rosalind says, hold- 
ing the poor woman's hand ina very lov- 
ing clasp, toris she not Hugh’s mother? 
“But you must tell me what ails you 
first.’ 

“It’s all about Hugh. Oh, Miss Sandys, 
he’s going to China, be told me so this 
morning, going straight back to China the 
day after to-morrow! And, if he does, I'll 
never see hiin again; he'll never come 
back! Oh, Miss Sandys, darling, don’t let 
hiim yo!” 

“But bow can | prevent him?” 
Rosalind forlorniv. 

“Oh, he'll mind what you sav to him; 
you're his own cousin, and, the poor lad, be 
worships the very ground under your 
feet! 

“And, any way, whether be heeds you or 
not, ‘twas my last chance, and I took it. If 
he refuses you, nothing in this wide world 
will make him stay. And if he leaves ine 
now, ny heart will*break!” 

“If you think he would be influend@d by 
anything I could say me 

“He will, he will! wouldn’t look at him; 
but he loves you, L’in not going to blame 
you now for anything you did,though 1 did 
once,you couldn’t help it naybe, with those 
blue eyes in your lead. 

“But you'll save hiin now, you’ll speak a 
word to hitn, and tell him not to leave me, 
not to leave the farm! It'sonly a notion 
he’s taken; and, if he was once persuaded 
out of it, maybe he’d settle down again; the 
poor lad can’t give his mind to anything; it 
kills me to see him going about with that 
broken-hearted look on his face! 

“But, if you said a kind word to him, it 
night bring hin round again; and sure 
he’s your own dear cousin, you called bim 
your cousin one day here in this very 
rooin,.”’ 

Miss Sandys does not deny it. And when 
she leaves the farm half an hour later, it is 

with an understanding that she is to speak 
to Hugh. 

What she istosay to him exactly she 
knows not; but she is to speak to him, to 
persuades him out of his hasty resolve to 
leave the country, Jf she can. 

She wonders if he will be persuaded by 
her, as she walks up the lane. 

A few fallen leaves rustie crisply under 
her feet, the air is warm and bright and full 
of the smell of ripe corn and blackberries, 
the bronzed briars hang in festoons over 
her head, the hips and Laws are reddening 
in the hedge, 

She is thinking too deeply to notice them 
or even to hearthe tread of a horse’s feet 
coming up the lane, tili he and the man, 
who has thrown his bridle over his arim,are 
so close to her that when she looks up, she 
finds herself face to face with Hugh Fether- 
stone, 

He had seen her before; but the color 
has not died out of his face as she holds 
out her hand co him, witha grave steady 
sinile. 

“I have been at the farm,’ she says, in 
answer to his look of inquiry. ‘*Your mo- 
ther sent for ine.” 

‘Sent for you!” he repeats, with a sbad- 

ow of annoyance in his gray eyes, “I am 
Sorry She should trouble you with—with 
our affairs,”’ 
_ “Lam sorry tothink I cannot help ber 
in her trouble,” Miss Sandys answers, s 
he drops her hand likeathing he did not 
eare to hold. 

“She gives me credit for having soine-- 


asks 





some influence over you which I do not 
possess, I told her I was powerless; but 
Still she made ine promise to add my en- 


treaties to hers that vou would not rasbly 
leaue your home and your country tor—for 
ally linaginary trouble or—or disappoint- 
ment. 
“You are iny cousin, and you were my 
friend once. And forthe sake of that re- 
sLionsShip and that frien isbip, I ask you 
now not to break your dear mivther’s 
art. 
‘And how about my heart?” he exclaiins 
ughiv. “AmlIto go on suffering wr 
week and month after 


tures week after 
inonth ?” 

“Will you suffer less in China?” 

“I shall not see you there!’ he says, in 
the same alunost savage way. “That is why 






































I am going—to be out of sight of your 
face !"’ 

“That trouble can be remedied in a sim- 
pler way. My mother and I are going 
abroad next month, and until then I proim- 
ise not to appear in public—not to vex you 
with my presence avywhere outside the 
yates of sleuree,” 


* You talk nonsense! As if that could 
iakeany difference to me! Your face is 
betore ne everywhere—you baunt me in 


the very woods and fields, down by the sea 
—up on the bills! 

“[tis the place I cannot stand—if you 
were abroad to-mmorrow—if you were at the 


EY 





other end of the world—I could see no- | 
thing but you here, whichever way I 


turned !” 

“That feeling will wear away in time, 
she says gently, with her bright sorrowful 
sinile. ‘After I am gone—a month or two 
—you will forget it all.’’ 

“Do you think so? Iam not much like 
you!” 

He is looking at her eagerly, his angry 
gray eyes taking in every detail of her ap- 
pearance—the pale cheeks, the shadowy 
eyes, the thin outline of brow and 
cheek and chin, the sad curve ot the sweet 
lips. 

“No,” she answers with the same sinile, 
“you are not like ine. Butthen vou have 
nothing to reproach yourself witb, and I— 
have.”’ 

‘“‘You are not married yet. 
be married in September!’ 

“] thought you night have beard. My 
inarriage is broken off. ButTI wust hurry 


You 


were to 


hoine now, and I want you to promise me 
not to do anything rashly—you won’t re- 
fuse to make such a sinall concession 


that?’’ 


as 


‘‘When was your marriage broken off?" | 


“Oh, a long, long time ago—in July! | 
Will you promise?”? — holding out her 
hand. 


“Will I promise what ?” 

“Not to do anvthing rashly—not to take 
any desperate step that you inight be sorry 
for—afterwards.”’ 

“If I had been rash, I should never have 
left this field alive thoevening you threw 
ine over.’’ 

‘‘Let us forget that old story,’’ she says 


shuddering. “It is all past and gone now, 
ana, and I havesuffered too,” 
“You!’’ he repeats scorntully. ‘You do 


not know what suffering means?”’ 

“Do I not? Do you remember my hand? 
And Jook at it now !” 

She bolds it out, the transparent band 
which he remembers so strong and plump 
and sunburnt; and from the band he looks 
up to the girl’s tace. 

The slow tears are gathering in her eyes 


—falling one by one down her faded 
cheeks, 
“Rosalind! he exclaims, flushing sud- 


denly from brow to chin. “Oh, Rosalind, 
can it be, is it possible, that you care for 
me?” 

She smiles at him through 
her eyes. 


the tears in 


With passionate exclamation, Hugh | 
Fetherstone takes her gently in his aris 
and kisves her treimbling lips, for the first 


time. 


“My darling, ny darling! Oh, Rosalind, | 


I have suffered, but I would go through it 


all again, for this!’’ 


” * * * * 


The old Castle at Mourne has never been | 


“restored,’’ it still hangs out ivy banners 
frow its hoary battlements, the yold and 


siiver lichens still lend the bloom of ayes to 
its venerable stones, 

But the cottage nestling under wing 
has been made beautiful by ecliinbing roses,a 
conservatory opens out of the pretty chintz 
turpished drawing-room, the ragged loedye 
of privet and elder has been taken away, 
and nothing breaks the green sweep of the 
sinooth turf but amaze of curious flower- 
beds, the dainty lawn and cottage look al- 
inost out of place ainony theirsurroun Jinys 
of dense-wood and wild’ purple heather 
mountain, bat very picturesque, especially 
In summer,wbhen tie warin air is full oj the 
perfuine of the roses, and only the sound 
of the mountain-torrent breaks the serene 
stillness of the blue sky and the green lawn 


ILS 


and woodland with their background of | 
dreamy hills. 

Mr. Fetherstone and his fainily live at 
Mourne Castle. 


He holds Meadowsweet Farin in his own 
bands and makes a good income out of it, 
quite enough to enable him to keep up the 


old place in all its picturesque unproduc- | 


tiveness. 

Old Mrs. Fetherstone lives in the farin- 
bouse; but she sees her son every day and 
her daughter-in-law very often. 

As for her grandchildren, they know no 
greater delight than a day spent at Mead- 
owsweet, feeding the calves and laints, 
making the hay, devouring grandimamina’s 


red strawberries and creatn or hot) potato- 
cakes, according to the season of the 
year. ; 

Huch’s mother and his wife are very firm | 
friends, 

It is not Rosalind’s fault that all her visi- 
tors are not wiade acqualpled wilh ber ilwo- 
ther-in-law, for, even if tiine bad not im 
lowed what tnight be called vulgar 
a quaint r I y eb m is s 
t< i- 

| 
[ nD. 

As for the D ‘ A idk qu 

whether they like “fat grau’ma ‘ i 


gran’ima’’ best. 

tosalind inclines to think ‘fat gran’ma’’ 
is the favorite, though Mrs. Sandys never 
comes to Mourne without a great box of 


toys which she has collected, during her 
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yearly sojourns in Switzerland and Ger- ten 


many, for Master Hugh and Miss Eileen, 
and blue-eyed baby Bee, 
[Cf HE END.) 
ea - 
After the Lion. 


BY E. F. SPENCER. 





N July, afew years ago, two fine lions 





made their appearance in a jungle, some 

twenty wiles distance from the can- 
tonment of Rajeote, in the East Indies, 
where Captain Woodhouse, and his two | 
friends, Lieutenants Dalamain and Lang 
were stationed, 

An elephant was despatched to the place 
in the evening on which the information 
arrived ; and on the morrow, at the break 
of day, the three gentlemen set off on 
horseback, full of glee, and elated with the 
hope of a speedy engagement. 

On arriving at the edge of the jungle, 
people were ordered to ascend the uelgh- 
boring trees, that they might be able to 
trace the route of the lions, in case they 
lett the cover, 

Alter beating about inthe jungle for soime | 
time, the hunters started the two lordly 
strangers, : 

Toe officers tired immediately, and one 
of the lions fell, to rise no more. Elis com- 
panion broke cover, and took otf across the 
country. 

‘he officers now pursued 
back, as fast the nature of the ground 
would allow, until they learned ft 
iInen who were stationed in the trees, and 
who held up flags by way of signal, that the 
lion had 


hitin on horse- 
as 


1 | 
om the t 


yolie back Into the thicket. 


Upon this, the three officers returned to | 
the edve of the jungle, and, having dis. | 
mounted from their horses, they got upon | 


the elephant ; Captain Woodhouse placing | 
himself in the hindertmost seat. 

They now proceeded towards the heart | 
of the jungle, in the expectations of rousing 
the royal tugitive ajsecond time, They 
found bin standing under a large bush, 
with his face direetly towards thei, 

The lion allowed them to approach 
Within range of his spring, and then he 
mmade a sudden dart at the elephant, clung 
on his trunk with @ tremendous rour, and 
wounding hitn just above the eye. 

While be was in the act of doing this, the 
two ligutenants fired at him, but without 
success, ‘Tho elephant now shook hit off; 
but the fierce and sudden attack on the part 
of the lion seemed to have thrown liin 
jnto the greatest consternation, 

This was the first time he had ever come | 
in contact with so formidable an animal ; 
and much exertion was used before his 
riders sucess led in urging him on again in 
quest O7 tbe thon. 

At, lust, lic became soinewhat more 
tractable; but, as he was advancing through 
the jungle, all ofa sudden, the lion, Which 
had lain concealed in the high grass, nade 
at hin with redoubled fury. 

The officers now lost all hopes of keeping 
their elephant in order, He turned round 
abruptly, and was going away quite un- 
governable, when the lion again sprang at 
him, seized his hind parts with his teeth, | 
and hupy on them, until the affrighted | 
animal managed to shake him off by 
incessant kickiny, 

The lion retreated father into the thicket; 
Captain Wood louse, In the ineantime, firing 
a random shot at him, which proved of no 
avail ; as the jolung of the elephant, and 
the uproar of the moment, prevented him 
froin taking a steady aim. 

No exertions jon the part of the officers 
could uow toree the terrified elephant to 





faca his herece toe, and they found theme | 
selves reduced to the necessity of dis 
mountings 

Determined, bowever, to come to still | 


closer quarters with the formidable king of 
quadrupeds, Captain Woodhouse took the 


ae Speratle resolutiou lo procee 1 on toot in 
quest of linn; and, aiter searching about tor 
Soule tlie, he saw the lion indistinetly 
through the bushes, and discharged = his 
rifle at him; but he was pretty well con- 
Vineed that be bad mot tit hii, lor he saw 


the lion retire, with the utmost composure 
into the thicker parts of the brake. 

The two Heutenants, who had remained 
at the outside of the jungle, joined their 
coinpanion on hearing the report of bis gun, 

The weather was intolerably sultry. 
After vainly spending aconsiderable tine 
in creeping through the grass and bushes, 
with the hope of discovering the place of the 
lion’s retreat, they fconcluded that he had 
passed quite through the jungle, and pone 
off in an opposite direction. 

tesolved nob lo let their gaine eseape, the 
lieutenants returned to the 6lepbant and 
immediately proceeded round the jungle, 
expecting Wo discover the route which they 
conjectured the Jion tad taken. 

Captain Woodhouse, however, remained 
in the thicket, and, as he could discern the 
priut of the anitual’s feet on the ground, he 
boldly resolved ww tollow up the track at all 
hazard 


he In 


A 

Len s Ale . 
lost no time poin ang out t t | ” 
tenant the piace where he would provably 
tind the lion, and said he would ve up With 
him in a inowent or two. 


apla 


iti 


| quietly pron suneed, ina 


ces down a sheep track, got a sight of 
the lion, and instantly discharged his rifle 
at him. 

This irritated the mighty lord of the 
woods, and he rushed towards him, break- 
ing through the bushes (to use the captain’s 
own words) “io most magnificent style,” 
Captain Woodhouse now found binself 
placed in an awkward situation, 

He was aware that if he retraced his steps, 
in order to put bitoself in a better position 
for attack, he would just get to the point 
from which the lieutenant bad fired, and to 
which the lion was making. 

He instantly resolved to stand atill, in tbe 
hopes that the lion would pass by, at a dis- 
tance of four yards or so, without per- 
colving him, a8 the intervening cover was 
thick and strong. 

In this, however, he was most unforta- 
nately deceived, for the euraged lion saw 
hin in passing, and flew at him with a 
dreadful roar, 

In an instance, as though ic nad been 
done by astrokeof lightning, the rifle was 
broken and thrown outofthe captain's hand, 
his left arm at the same moment, being 
seized by the claws, and bis right by the 
teeth, of his desperate antagonist. 

While these two brave and sturdy com 
batunts, ‘whose courage none could stain,’’ 
were vet standing in mortal eonfliet, Lieu- 


piece full at the lion. 


This caused the lion and the captain to 
} come to the ground together, Lieutenant 
Dalamain bastened out of the jungle to 


reload his gun. 


The lion now began to crunch the captain's 
arin; butas the brave fellow, notwithstand- 
ing the pain whieh this horrid process 

} caused, had the cool detertnined resolution 
to lie still, the lordly savaye let the arin 


drop outot his month, and quietly placed 
hitmselfin a crouching position, with both 
his paws upon the thigh of the fallen foe, 

While things wére in this) untoward 
Situation, the captain unthinkingly, raised 
his hand to support his head, whieh had got 
placed ill at euse in ‘the fall. 


No sooner, however, had he moved it, 
than the lion seized the lacerated arm a 
second time, crunched itas before, and 


fractured the bone still higher up. 

This additional mort from the 
lion was not lost upon Captain Woodhouse ; 
it immediately put bins in mind 


memento 


that he had 
commnitted an act of improadence in stirring, 

The motionless state in whieh he per- 
severed alterthis broad hint showed that 
he had learned to profit by the painful lesson, 

He now lay, bleeding and disabled,under 
the foot of amighty and irritated enemy. 
Death was close upon him, arined with 
every terror calculated to 
ofa prostrate and detenceless tnan. Just 
as this world, with all its flitting honors, 
Wason the point of vanishing for ever, he 
heard two faint reports of a gun, which he 
thought sounded trom a distance; but he 
Was totally at a lost to account for them. 

Ho learned, atter the affair was over, that 
the reports were caused by his friend at 
the outside of the jungle, who had flashed 
off some powder, in order to be quite sure 
that the nipples of his rifle were clean, 
The two licutenants immediately hastened 
to his assistance, and be heard the welcome 
sound of tectapproaching; but, untortunately 
they were ina wrong direction, as the lion 
Was betwixt them: and lit. 

Aware that, if his friends fired, the balls 
would hit him, after they had passed 
through the lion’s body,Captain Woodhouse 
low and subdued 
to the other side!”’ 

looked in the di- 
and to their 
comrade in his 


tone, “To the other side 

Hearing the voice, they 
rection whence it) proceeded, 
horror saw their brave 
ulmost need. 

Having madea cirenit, they cautiously 
mune upon theother side, and Lieutenant 
whose coolness in encounters 
with wild be had alwavs been « 
‘uous, from: a distance of 
vards fired at the lion 
the prostrate warrior. 

Die blot herely 
dropped upon the 

le 
Intended victiin. 


Dalaniain, 
SLM Molle 
about a dozen 


the 


“Sy die 
i 


aver 


quivered; bis head 
ground, and in an in- 
fon his side, close to lis 


Stuiice he lay 


—> o =_ 
Tike Use of PRoverss.—The Chinese are 
Indeed retnarkably tond of provervs. ‘They 
notvonly aoploy them in conversation—and 


even to ayreater deyree than the Spaniards, 
whoare noted among biuropeans for the 
nuiber and excellence of their proverbial 
SaVitiys— 
their rece pu sm oroOolns with these sensatlious 
bits of wisdom ‘doon decorated 
scrolis or embroidered on rich Grapes and 


lnserit> 


brocades., ‘They carve them on door-posts 
and pillars, and eit azon thems on the walls 
and ceilings in gilt letters. Im 1875, W. 
Searborough published a eollection of 2,720 
Chisiiese proverbs; and lhese aré bulasiiuall 
partot the vreat collections to be found in 
the *Jewe { Mirror for IJllurmmining the 
Mind,’ **The Coral 1} BL oof Ancient 
Matters,”’ and ot rr" 4 WOrkKks Pie 
f ‘ 1! | vie f this sort 
i I i ! 
i j K y t ‘ ‘ t 
4 | 
net,’’ which r aL)5 it is ee ny ug t 
cals paw Ww pu 1 the estnuts o the 
fire;’’ **Toclimba tree to catch a ish,’’ Is 


; to talk inuch Ww no purpose; * A superiicial 


| 
| 


> =~< —— 

cientific and Useful. 
THe Carnrprts.—After the dust has been 

thoroughly beaten out of carpets and they 


§ 


| are tacked down again they can be bright. 


ened very much by seattering corn meal 
mixed with course salt over them, and then 
sweeping it allot! Mix the salt and meal 
in equal proportions, 

COMPOSITION STONE.—A coinposition of 
sand, oork and lime, moulded into bieeks, 
says a foreign scientific journal, is now on 


| trial in Germany for building partitions, It 


is said to have the advantage of excluding 
sounds better than brick, while being light 
aud a good non-conductor, 

White Breap.—From experiments 
made upon himself a French savant con- 
cludes that contrary to the generally re- 
ceived opinion, whole meal bread, or that 
containing all the ingredients of the grain, 
is less wholesome and more indigestible 
than pure white bread inade froin the flour 
alone, 

Five-Year CLock,—A new clock has 
been invented, and comiug into use in Ea- 
rope, Which is warranted by its manufac- 
turers to run for five years without either 
winding or regulation. The Belyian Goy- 


| erninent placed one in a railway station in 
tenant Delamain ran up, and dischared bis | 


1881, sealed with the Governinent seal, and 
it has kept perfect tiine ever since, 


Leap.—Lead, according to some, should 
be banished entirely trois the construction 
of pipes, cisterus or utensils in whieh water 
is to stand or circulate, as the water will 
otherwise not only take up particles of lead 
through mechanical action ms to friction, 
but allack the metal because of the affinity 


ot several of their constituents, the result 
being generally lead carbonate, Minute 
quantities of lead introduced into the sys 


term tiust rank among the factors of anousia 


| and defective nutrition, 


PRODUCING RAIN.—Atnong the last In- 
ventions reported frou: Australia is a ina. 
chine for producing rain storis, It is in- 
tended to force a rain supply from the 
clouds during a period of drougit, The 
apparatus is in the forin of a balloon with 
acharyge of dynainite attached underneath 
it. The balloon is to be sent into the clouds 
and when there the dynamite is to be fired 
by a Wire connecting it with the earth. <A 


| trial of this novel contrivance is to be viven 


appal the heart | 





person of | 


upon the dry districts of New South Wales, 
and the result is looked forward to with 
interest by someofthe residents of that 
COLONY. 

For Titoss AT Sea.—It has been sug- 
gosted thatthe statue of Liberty, in New 
York Harbor, could be made useful as well 
as ornamental by putting in the toreh an 
electric apparatus for projecting an intense 


cylindrical beam of light against the over- 
hanging clouds, whieh would show tbe 
location of New York to ves#els far out at 
Bea, ‘The apparatus, it is said, would not 
cost more than three thousand dollars 
and itis believed that theo beam of light 


would produce a cloud illumination which 
would be visible from vessels at least sixty 
niles Off shore, The light which it 1s pro- 
posed to putin the torch will be visible at 
a distance of about forty miles under favor 
able conditions, or frou a little overtwenty 
iiiles Outside of Sandy Hook, and 
wili bo of very little practical use to naviga 


lors, 
-_—_>_ © —- - 


Farm and barden. 


CRIBBING CORN.—Coru that is to be 
cribbed should be thoroughly dry or free 
from swell, The erib floor should pe several 
inches above the ground #0 that the corn 
ay NOt be 6x posed to dampness or moist- 
ure. Thecrib should also be thoroughly 
cleaned out and well aired before storing 
the corn, 


PLAN TS.—-Reinedy for killing lice and 
| bugs on plants: Mix one part of kerosene 
' oll with five parts of sour tiilk, and if to bes 


itthey havea practice ofadorning | 


j 


used on delicate plants inerease the quantity 


of mulk and sprinkle on the plants which it 
is desired to rid of buys, The tilk bolds 
the kerosene, which is the destructive prin- 
ciple, in solution. This toixture is said to 
be certain death bo cabbage wortuis, s juash 
Deetles, Krape beetles, aud in facet all 
kinds of insect life that destroys plants. 
It is said W have no injurious effects on 


plants, 

TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS.—Tihe Fariners' 
Club of Elmira, N. Y., lias adopted the ex- 
cellent plan’ of an tonal linple nent 
trial, where the farniers ecun s pend a day or 
two near howe and see all sorts of tari itn. 
plementS in practical uso 48 observed by 
skilful meu. It leads to be use of a great 
Inany more improved tuiplements and ma- 


oOcriuis 


chinery, and to quite “i OXlent vuards the 


lariner ayainst lhe purctiase L those not 
suited to his wants. The toanufacture of 
good iinplements Lave wothing to fear from 
such (tmais, and if iiakore of 
Worth ss cs 5 ; . ° 
Wo »> ASHES Wo ! be t ill 
the wiih 4) rent \ ero 
| i x 
4 
i j D j is j . ‘ | 
s if dy A . ) 4 4 
ther asi constit its ve som 
value of themselves, ti potush and phos 
»horic acid of a ton of such ashes are worth 


21,25, Or nearly six times the val@eof aton 


Lieutenant Dalawain, on going eight or } Scholar is a sheep dressed in a Lyer’s pkin,”’ | of fresh horse wiauure, 
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‘ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” 


Instructive | 
Moral ! 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


TERMS FOR THE COMING YEAR: 
82.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
~ 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1885! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 


have placed our Club Rates at such alow fiyure 


for this yearas to put THE Post within reach of | 


ail. We are determined ty get avery large listof 


new subscribers, and in order to do so we will receive 
subscriptions at 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


IN CLUBS OF TEN, 


And, asan inducement to send aclub, we will give 
@ gratiscopy for every clul of Wat §l.Weach, Kee 
member, we will not send a single copy for less than 
@2.00; and In order to get the reduced rate, one intist 
eend atleast ten subscriptions, We cannotsend a less 
number for less than @2.0) each 

Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for 810.00. 


Those who send Clubs, can afterwards add names at 


| inside out, a good deal 


| been turned inside 


| forgetting the rites of hospitality, 


-—_- 


THE SEAMY SIDE. 
well shaped, 


There is many a glossy, 
handsome garment which, if the seamy side 
were exposed to the light of day, would 
present a very different appearance. 


And £0, it those virtues which adorn, or 


ought to adorn, our inner man were turned | 


might come to be 


known that now lies concealed. Indeed, 
some things might be dragged into the light 
of day that even we ourselves had no sus- 
picion of, 

Many « man has prided himself on hav 
ing at least one favorite virtue—he might be 


this, that, or the other, to be sure, but. at 


least he was truthful, or a brave fellow, or | 


honest, or no prodigal, as the case might be 
if that real 
relied 
minutes, he 


sober earnest, sole 
his on which he 
out for five 


would have been surprised how Close re: 


—when in 


ment ot had only 


semb'ance it bore to a vice 
In fact, any rood hi ibit, if carric d Lou far, 


results, it notin a viee, at least in «a disa 
greeable blemish. Thrift, for example, is 
no doubt a most useful and praiseworthy 


habit; but letaman only strive too hard 
afferit, to the neglect of other parts ot hi 
and he will find that the road 


to Is 


moral nature, 
from thrift 
long, and the poath 


PCNUPOUST Eds not very 


froms penuriousness to 
miserliness shorter stil 
It is difficult, no doubt, t 


sitv of carcfulness in: money 


the 


atters; to 


»>scCe heces 


attend to the saving of dollars and halt-do! 
lars, perhaps even five cent pieces and peu 


nies;to be mindful of candle ends and 


sinall quantities of food, without vetting to 


like saving in a small way for its own sake 


And when saving gets to be enjoyed, that is 
a sign it is leading us too far, 

Even a fortune is dearly bought at. the 
cost of sacrificing all generous impulses, of 
or dry 


ing up the fountain of human kindness 
Within our breast—ol, in one word, becom 
ing a omiser 

There is) comfort, no doubt, in having 
something laid by tor a ‘rainy day To 


be a little in advance of the world as only 


prudent, and the Contemplation of a ore 
spectable fleure on the credit: side of one’s 
bank book 


but this pleasure, like all others, ts ape 


vives solid sittisfaction ; 


some 
to 


) POW Upon core 


$1.00 each. 

Remember, the getter-up of aclub of 10 getaa free 
copy of the paper an entire year, 

We hope and,trust that each of our presentsubserib- | 
erswilisenda Club, A little effort cannot fall to se- 


eure one, and they will Cicreby be doing to them- 


eelves aud friends a favor, and asetst in raising the 


circulation of so good a paper as the SATURDAY 


EVAENING Post. 
Asto Tug Post, there are few in this country, or 
bs- 


kind In 


any other country, who are not familiar with it. 


tablished in 1421, itis the oldest paper of its 


America, and formore than half a century it has 


been recognised as the leading Literary and Family 
the co 


Journal in the United States. For ning veat 


we have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose, Verse and Fiction. 
We trust that those who desigu making up Clubs, | 


will be in the field asearly as possible, and mak« 


large additions to thelr lists Our prices to Club | 
' 


subscribers are so low, that if the matter is properly 


explained, very few who cesire a first-class literary 


paper will hesitate tosubseribe at once, and thank 


the getter-up of the Cleb for bringing the paper to 
Remember, the ge 


their notice. tler-up ota Club of 


10 gels a FREE copy of the paperan entire vear. 


How to Eemit. 

Payment for THe Tost when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafis. When | 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a rex- 
tetered letter. 


required to register letters when requested, 


Fvery postmaster in the country is 
Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter. 


Change uf Address. 

Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their er Mee as well es their 
present aidress 

To Correspondents. 

In every case sendus y rf mame and address 
if you wish an an«wer lf the r ‘ ’ ¢ 6 
not ef genera) interes:, * At. an answe he 
paper, seid posta ard sta rey na 

Address ali letters tu | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
jock Dox 1556, Philadeiphia, Pa, 
Office, 72 Sansom “treet. 


Pit that, atter all, money is only a means 


We are apt to forget, in the « njoviment of 
an end—that he who docs not know how 


spend lis wealth wisely might justas we! 
if not better, be without it. 
Thritt, in taet, ts It son 


folks would only saddle and ride him, the \ 


a good horse, ie 


might jog on coml irtably, Instead of bent 
ing about with them continually the heavy 
But he doves 
there 
intend 
fades, 


burdens of wnrrety and debt. 


not bear to be over-ridden ; and is a 


point beyond whieh he does not to 


carry us. When the daylight his 


work is done 


——- <r 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


A MAN has actually been sent to prison 
in Nova Scotia, for three months, for te lling 
an untruth in a horse trade. 

A Tax on bachelors will be pressed tor in 
the next French budget, the 
ting forth 


preainble set- 
“Considering the growing de 


crease in the population of France, it) lias 
become necessary to impose a tax on 
al] single persons over — vears of age ot 


the male sex.’’ 

SCIENTIFIC men Say that British heads 
are growing smaller, and it is argued from 
the tact that the people are physically de 
The mode of lite in « ities 
regarded as one of the great evils of eivili- 


tenorating is 


zation, and there is an urgent call) for in 
creasing open air, recreation and exercise. 


THEORIES of sanitary science seem to be 


efi Pleliving in Hlowdon, Eng. 
awe | eon the river Tyne, made 
uD ely Of houses condemns 1 as unfit 
for } an hahbita vet t fact is noted 
that al Ww born the othe \ v] 

four grand parents and five 

— 

M“ 

A GAM t chess, in wl » liv r f res 
will be used, is being arranged tor in Mil 
waukee, The various figures wil] be repre- 
sented by ladiesand gentlemen, each at- 


tired in gorgeous and appropriate costumes 


. | are extensively employed, 
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The bishops will be dressed in handsome 





where water is scarce they are almost in- 


| clerical robes, wile the knights will be clad | 


‘in glittering armor. The pawns will be 
represented by Landsome young ladies,and 
the kings and queens will be arrayed in the 


resplendent yaib of royalty. 


Sunpay theatricals are tolerated by law 
in five of the principal cities in the United 
States. They are San Francisco, Cincin. 
nati, St. Louis, New Orleans, and Chicago, 
to say nothing of museums, panoramas, 
concert halls, and other resorts. It there 
is any difference to be found in’ them = on 
Sunday ui it that the lights are 
brighter and the fan more uproarious. It 
is the custom to give during the week eight 
performances, and with Sunday night it 


is 


ulits 





runs up tonine. In some theatres a mati- | 

| nee is given On Sunday afternoon. 
A com uirrie has been formed in Swit: | 

| gerland with a view of erecting what is | 


iniversal column.’ It is to mea- 
and is to contain in 
its interior relief portraits of all the cele 
brated men and women of the present era 
Another project of the 
committee is the building of a ‘‘museum of 


called a‘ 


sure 300 feet in height, 


on bronze tablets. 


thie 


nineteenth century,’’ to be dedicated to 
art, science, inventions, commerce, and in 
liustry, and to contain the busts and statues 
of all distinguished persons of the domains. 
st is estimated at from seven to eight 
1 francs, and is to be met by subscrip 


} { 
heal 


gee? qe 
Pridbitba 
ries, ete. 


Lhod ° 


OneE of the most distinguished naturalists 
in Holland has been investigating the = ori- 
gin ot the masses of gum collecting on the 
lanibs of certain kinds of trees, especially 


' plum, sapricot and others bearing stone 
fruits. He finds that he exudation is due 
toa disease produced by the presence of 


parasite fungi, and when healthy trees are 
inoculated with the gam thus produced they 
the which 

The disease is dissemi 


speedily contract disorder, 


hat ils contagi us, 
nated by the drying of the gum) by 
tion and its circulation in the wind, 
for many 


that one diseased tree may very soon infect 


oxida- 


thus watts the germs rods, so 
iwhole plantation 

stern self-disei- 
pline, and in nothing so much as in finding 
and keeping our right places and doing our 
(work. It wasonce said of an ambi- 
tious man who had left a good trade to study 
nity, that he had spoiled an excellent 
shocker to make a poor preacher; and 
this hud of work is constantly going on in 
Youths might 
ule their mark as carpen- 
ters, or inachinists, sink into utter insignifi- 
crnce us pettifogging lawyers, incompetent 


Truk treedom demands 


Vie 
tive 


various Girections. who 


have m masons, 


plysicans, orinterior tradesmen. The man 
Who had itin him to become a scientific tar- 
ner, turns himself into a third-rate book- 
| keeper, andthe other, who might have 
| worked his way upto the head of a larze 
| manufactory, struggles with poverty in an 
attic, writing what no one cares to read. 


Forty FIVE years ago the Brittania was 
considered a remarkable ship 
1155. The new 
Cunard vessel, the Etruria, is 520 feet long, 
and her tonnage nearly 8000. The Lrit- 
tania had engines of 850 horse power ; the 
horse-power of the Etruria is 14,000! The 
Brittania carried 220 tons of cargo and 120 
passengers ; the Etruria is to carry 500 tons 
1500 passengers. The Brit- 
tania carried 500 tons of coal,and her speed 
was 8} knots an hour. The Etruria is to 
carry 2000 tons, and is expected to make 19 
knotsan hour. Five years ago the Arizona 
made the passare inthe then extraordinarily 
faust time of seven days and seven hours. 
The builder of tne Etruria is sure that she 
Will do it'in twenty-four hours’ less time, 
ind he thinks that in another five years 
Ships will be buiitto make the passage in 
one day less than that 


fect long and her tonnage 


of cargo and 


\ SUGGESTION has just been made for 
€ introad tion of cameis intothe south of 
} f far 
nu r [ a 
Aus la, and their 
y and endurance in that country = are 
highly praised Laden separately, they 


take about 700 weighteach, but in a team 
they are able to draw as much a6 a ton 
apiece. By the Australian squatters they 
and in districts 


She was 207 


valuable, ‘The price of a young camel is 
from @250 to $350, and thissum is not 
deemed high by the inhabitants of the an- 
tipodes. The chief objection to their in. 
troduction into England {s that the country 
is too wet, and camels never get along well 
on wet ground. After rain they are liabie 
to slip, and become useless. Horses are 
much terrificd by their appearance. 
VEGETARIANS assert that animal food is 
not necessary to sustain human life. Per- 
haps not in tropical countries, but in the 
arctic regions where vegetables are not pro- 
ducible to any extent, the inhabitants are 
compelled to coasume large quantities of 
oily matter and animal food,in order to gen- 
erate heat enough to sustain life. A new 
refinement in vegetarianism has been de- 
vised. Ata recent vegetarian banquet in 
England, after the usual amount of disten- 
sive food had been consumed, a malcontent 
had the courage to observe that “if we left 
oft rearing animals for food, it would inter- 
fere wih eclothes.’’ He was, however, in- 


' stantly confuted, in the most practical man- 





is | 


which | 








ner, by a true vegetarian, who arose and 
asserted that he was completely dressed in 
materials which had involved no blood- 
guiltiness whatever. A  cotton-velveteen 
vest, a dark linen vest, corduroy trousers, 
and lawn-tennis shoes constituted the array 
of this animals’ friend. He also committed 
himself to the statement that he Lad never 
tasted animal food in his life. 

SoME new features are to be introduced 
into the forthcoming Lord Mayor’s show in 
London. There will be a number of knights 
in armor, William the Conqueror on horse- 
back in armor, Richard L, attended by sev- 
eral mounted knights dressed as Crusaders ; 
a car, on Which will be depicted as a tab- 
leau Lord Mayor Walworth standing over 
the body of Wat Tyler, whom he had just 
sluin, in defending the King ; a car drawn 
by twelve ponies, with a lad representing 
Dick Whittington at Highgate listening to 
sow Belis ; Sir Walter Raleigh and knights 
bearing the banaer, ‘Queen Elizabeth on a 
charger at Tilbury Fort, 1588,’’ and more 
kuights carrying the banner, ‘‘The citizens 
of London seat 40 ships and 10,000 men to 
repelthe Spanish Armada.’’ An equestri- 
enne represeating Queen Elizabeth will suc- 
ceed these banners. Representatives con- 
nected with Egypt and India will also form 
part of the show—such as sailors with a 
Nile boat, a herd of camels with Soudan- 
ese attendants, ridden by men in costume 
representing the British army in Egypt, 
and several elephants with rajahs in how- 
dahs. The armor and costumes will, it is 
stated, be copied from ancient engravings 
in the possession of the city of London. 


A PROMINENT English statesman thus 
concluded an address delivered to the Social 
Science Congress in Birmingham: With 
respect to strikes, I have always maintained 
the right of workingmen to strike. I have 
aided in the repeal ot laws which prevented 
them, but it is a weapon which should only 
be used in the very last extreme, just like 
war between nations, after every other 
means have been exhausted. I have twice 
acted myself as arbitrator between many 
thousands of workmen in the North and 
their employers, with the happiest results, 
and I commend this course most earnestly 
to workingmen. I have gone briefly through 
the various classes of idle people, voluntary 
or involuntary. A large number of the pa- 
pers before our Congress have dealt with 
these subjects. They have made many sug- 
gestions for improving the condition of the 
classes I refer to, or reducing their num- 
bers, either by amending the law or by im- 
proving administration ; but let me ask you 
not to believe that legislation or law is ca- 
pable of everything, or can remove all the 
evils we complain of Law is but one ex- 
pression of public opinion, and one of the 
mearrs it has of effecting its purpose. There 
are many other ways in which you can act. 
What a reformer has first to dois to convert 
public opinion 


With it he can do much ; 


‘thas . ’ ° 
without it he can do little, even if he 

anges the law gut, above all, the best 
hope we have of effecting improvement is 


by operating on the minds ot the people 
themselves, and especially on those of the 
rising generation. Law cannot alter the 
nature of man when it is once torme| 


With a good and sound nature a little luv 
will suffice. 




































TELL ME. 


BY T. «a. 


a 


Tell me, darling, can you never 
Trust me with your love again? 

Can you never more forgive me? 
Are my pleadiugs all in vain? 

I have wrouged you, but sincerely 
Ask you for that love once more j 

I would prize it, aye, more dearly 
Than love e’er was prized before. 


Meet me with that fond caressing, 
Sing the same sweet melody, 
That you sang when we were roving 
Through the wild woods gay and free, 
Do not scorn a heart that lerves you, 
One that only beats tor thee, 
Do notcast away affection 
That would trueand faithful be. 


Let the faith which I have broken, 
And the vows I've kept amiss, 
Solemnly again be spoken, 
Sealed securely with a kiss, 
Never more will L offend you, 
Grief shall fill thy heart no more, 
I will cherish and defend you 
Till ‘ife’s path on earth is o'er, 
“<a 


Learning a Lesson. 





BY FE. F. SPENCBR. 





T was only a picture—nothing more than 
| the painted portrait of a beautiful young 
girl that I had seen in Winfield’s studio 
when I had cone in two days before for an 
hour of quiet thought, for 1] had an iimport- 
ant case in band, which I felt it would re- 
quire all my efforts to gain, and I had reso- 
lutely determined to win. 

I could never mature my plans so well 
as when I gave thein an hour’s meditation 
in the studio of iny friend. 

I had only been in practice about two 
years, but bad during that interval acquired 
a tair reputation. Indeed, were I not a 
twnodest inan, I might say I waa fast becom- 
ing famous. 

Ses, it was only this one picture which 
had so enraptured me. But it was enough 
to drive sleep from my eyes and almost the 
thought of the importance of the case in 
band, 

I could not rest. I had not res.ed for the 
two preceding nights. And this inorning 
as I entered my Office and seated myself at 
iny desk, I heartily wished that the legal 
profession had not been iny choice. 

What would I not have given to have 
known the original of that picture? her 
name even. But I would not ask my friend 
just then, for 1 knew that I could not do so 
without betraying the interest I felt; and 
Winfield would be sure to laugh at ime, and 
I have a horror of being laughed at, even 
by a Iriend. 

At lengti I took my way to iny lonely 
office, and seated inyself for business. 

Jollecting my seattered thoughts, and 
resolutely shutting out froin wy mental 
vision the beautiful portrait which bad 
haunted me, I commenced my brief. 

I had hardly gone so far as to write the 
name of my clients(Allenston Wentworth ) 
and the critne of which be stood accused 
(robbing the Hillsdale Bank), when sud- 
denly a rap at the door startled ine, and in 
answer to iny somewhat peevish Come in!” 
the door swung slowly back and a lady 
stood before ine. 

Wonder of wonders! 
met my gaze? Wasita vision of my dis- 
torted brain? 

Surely not, for it spoke. 

The beautiful lips parted, and that low, 
musical, but sad tone, I shall never forget ; 
nor those large, lustrous eyes, of azure hue, 
with their drooping silken tringes, nor the 


slight pink blush which, for a moment, | 


and 


swept over the otherwise pale face, 
either 


then settled in one tiny spot upon 
cheek. 

I was spell-bound. 
nor inove. 
I gazed—yes, gazed straight into the very 
depths of those liquid orbs, for it was the 
original of tne picture which for the past 
two days had nearly driven me iad, tbat 
stood before me. 

“Mr, Cleighorn ?’”’ she quietly asked, at 
length. 

“At your service, madam,” I mnanaged tu 
stamimer. **Pray be seated,’’ I added,hand- 
ing a chair. 

“You, sir, are retained to defend Allen- 
ston Wentworth, are you not ?”’ she asked, 
inquiringly. 

“Yes, I have that honor, nadam,”’ 
returned. 

“Well, sir, 1 wish to put you in posses- 
sion of a few facta,”’ 


I could neither speak 


I re- 


‘Proceed, madain; I am all attention,’’ I. 


said, ; 

“J must commence by telling you that 1 
ain the daughter of Morton Rushton, Esq., 
ove of the directors and heaviest stock hold- 
ers of the Hillsdale Bank. 

“Allenston Wentworth was, as you have 
doubtless been apprised, a clerk in the 
bank. He is innocent of this great charge 
against Lim. He is also poor. But work 
for bin as though he were rich, and I shail 
pay you well.’ 


fuliv assured her that I would defend 
hiin to the best of my ab though |] 
were not to receiveasingle penny for 
services 
“Thanks, sir. You are also probably 
aware tiiat Meiville Thornton, the individ- 
ual who inade this charge against the pris- 


oner, is paying teller, and a son of one of 
ita wealthy directors.” 

1 asseuted. 

‘Thornton and Wentworth have both 
been paying their addresses to iny younger 
sister, Lilly. My sster gave her preier- 


What was it that | 


My heart stopped beating, and | 


| ence to Wentworth, my father favored 
Thornton, and finally Wentworth was re- 
tused the house, but Thornton still contin- 
ued his visits. 

“Neither my sister nor myself would en- 
tertain the latter, after the former was ex- 
cluded. This anaoyed my father exceed- 
: ingly, for he is a stern, unyielding man, 
though generous to a fault with his daugh- 
ters so long asthey prove cbedient to his 
iron will. 

“When we refused to entertain Thornton 
he told us that should we marry against his 
desire or beneath us, as he termed it-—iu 
fact, meaning should we inarry poor—he 
should imuinediately disinherit us,and leave 
his wealth to a distant relative. 

**My sister grieved, iny mother implored, 
and J denounced it as crue) and unjust. 
My sister was fact sinking,as we all thought 
into a premature grave. This nearly crazed 
ine. 

“My mother hasan only sister residing 
a short distance from the city, and as a last 
resort I wrotcto ler, stating the case in full, 
and begyed ber if she valued my sister's 
lite, to allow us to arrange a plan of meet- 
ing Wentworth at her house, 

“She complied, and Mr. Wentworth vis- 
ited heratiny aunt's house on the very 
night upou which the bank was robbed, 
This fact, of course, establishes a complete 
alibi, but vou will roadily understand how 
impossible itis that we should be called as 
witnesses, I therefore desire to &knvw if 
you cannot establish his innocence in some 
other way?’ 








| clasped warmly that of the 





—_ 





“T cannot tell you; Ido not remember 
exactly,”’ he staunmered out,turning death- 
ly pale, 

“Do you think you had it when you 
called atMr. Wentworth’s boarding-house 
on the nightof the robbery ? or did you 
lose it before you called there ?"’ 





“T had—I think—I did not call there,"he 


staininered. 

Officer,’ I said, turning to my assistant, 
‘take this stud and see if it will match Mr, 
Thornton's lonely one, If so, collect the 
reward offered for its recovery, and give it 
to him.” 

The villain’s eves seemed staring frown 


| their very sockets as the officer held the 


gem beside its fellow. 
exact simile. 

I then began to relate how and 
had found it, 

‘The prisoner was immediately discharged, 
and shout after shout rung through the 
court-rooin, and many were the hands that 
prisoner, and 


It was, of course,an 


where I 


' Allenston Weutworth went forth from the 
court-house leaning upon the arm of Mor. | 


ton Rushton, that yentleiman taking bin to 
his own homme, 

“Where is Lilly ?’'he cried, as he entered 
the hall-door, ‘Lilly,’ he repeated; “! 
want Lilly.” 


Something in the tone of her father re- 


and, eo: course, she thought be felt the same 
towards her. 

Many a wise head was shaken over Mag- 
gie Melville's infatuation, and many femi- 
nine tongues wagged loudly, and boped 
she would not have to repent at leisure for 
the haste she was inaking to throw berself 
atthe man’s heed; for M je wasa lovely 
girl, and much too superior to her general 


| surroundings not to have roused tore spite 


| judging 


; assured Lilly, who caine bounding down | 


**Miss Rushton,” I xaid, “the circumstan- | 


tial evidence is very strony against hii, as 
vou are aware, doubtless, that the money 
was found in bis rooin, secreted in the mat 
tress.’’ 

“True, Tadmit. But I frinly believe that 
it was placed there through the agency of 
Thornton.” 

“T am sure of it,” I replied, and it is just 
possible that I :uay succeed in making tuat 
fact apparent.” 

After some further conversation, it was 
arranged between us that she should call 
again on the following day, and,with many 
thanks, she took ber leave. 

I repaired at once to the house at whiecl 
Wentworth had boarded, anG there learned 
that on the night of the robbery a gentic- 
tuan lad called to see Wentworth, anc liad 
been sent up to his room, the landlady not 
knowing whether the young tan was in 
or not. 

She could not describe the culler accu- 
rately, for the reason that he wore his cout 
collar up, and had his hat’ pulled closely 


| over his eves, 


A button was off his coaut,however, which 
opened slightly at the breast, and through 


the opening She caught the brilliant glic- 
mer of a diamond. 
Here wasaclue, for I knew that Thorn- 


ton wore a set of diamond studs, 

Thanking my informant for the informa. 
tion given, I took iny leave, and, as IT was 
going down the steps, my eve caught the 


| Surprise that rose to her lips, as 
| Allenston Wentworth standing by 


' serve just such a little wife as 


the stairs. 
‘‘Tlere I am, papa,” 


“Come,darling, and give papaa kiss,’’ he 


said, 

Poor Lilly could not suppress the ery of 
she saw 
her fa- 
ther’s side, 

Mr. Rushton clasped his daughter for a 
moment to his breast, and teary filled his | 
oyes, as he said ; 

“Here, Allenston, take her. You de- 
; Lilly will 
take,” 

And Allenston Wentworth pressed a 
warin and loving kiss upon his affianced, 
and murinured : 

“(rod is goood,’ 

“There, go now tothe parlor, children,’ 


‘said Mr. Rushton, ina husky voiee, “for I 


have something else to do besides watching 

a pair of foolish lovers.” 
Melville Thornton was tried ina few 

days, found guilly, and sent to prison for 


ten years. 
' 


1 was greatly astonished an hour after re- 
turning from the court-room on the day of 
Wentworth’s trial, as To sat in my office, 
iInuSing over the exciting events of the past 
few days, to receive a visit fromm Mr.Morton | 
Rusiiton, who grasped ime warmly by the 
hand, thanking me over and over for hav- 
ing brought the true criminal to justice, 
aud wanting me to dine with his family 
that night, an invitation which I was not 
inclined to refuse, 

Six months after f the of 


asked hand 


|} Helen in miarringe, and was readily accept- 


brilliant glitminer of Something at the bot | 


toin of the stoop, and, picking it up, to ny 
great surprise, it proved to be a diamond 
stud. 

Upon examining the gem by the light of 
the street lamp, I detected the initials “M. 
T.”’ on the back of it. tetributive justice 
had favored me aid trapped the villain. I 
knew ny case Was pained, 

My brief was soon finished now with evin- 
plete satisfaction to tnvself, and uy next 
step was to write to Mrs. Manchester (tho 
| auntof the Misses Rushtons) requesting 
| herto bein town onthe day of the triai, 
|} and acguaint ine of her whereabouts, that 
[I might call her it I deemed it necessary. 
And on the aay preceding that of the triai 
I bad anote from ber stating thet she could 


be found atthe house of ber sister, Mrs, 
|} Rushton, and promised to aid as mineh as 
possible. 
The day of the trial at last arrived. The ' 
| court-rooiwn was filled with the e@lit® of the 
| city, for the case wasone of universal it 
| terest. 
The first witness for the prosecution 


called was Meiv: Thornton, who testifies 
to having sven Alienston Wentworth (uo 
knowiny tat thie gentienwanoa was 
town) skuiking near the bank bet veen 
eight and nine in the evening on the night 
of the robbery, as he happened to be pas} 
ing, on his way tw visita friend, and that as 


ie i 
? 
! 


fori { 


he came near, he hid in the doorway «vi a 
building close to the bank. 
| Also, that he had surprised him several 


times of late when in close 
one of the sates, 

The next witness was the servant girl at 
Wentworth’s boarding-house, whose tes 
'timony the reader is already acqualuted 
| with. 

Several other witnesses were called on 
both sides, but nothing of itnportance was 
' elicited, 

The judge now addressed ine thus : 

“Mr. Cleighorn, have you any oO.ber wit- 
nesses for the detense ?"’ 


proximiy to 


“T have, your honor, oue other whom I 
expect linmimediately.”’ 

Justthen the door swung open and Mrs. 
Manciiester, escorted by iny clerk, walked 
in. 

**T ain re sy to proceed ; tr 4 sey 

| here,’ J said. 

Mrs. Manchester testfied t 
of the pris era 
r rs A 

: 

J a 

rain tise 

I thes: G1 NESE 1 1 ne | 
Thornton atew questions, i 
Was yranted, 

“You will obligeawane, Mr. Thornton.” | 
asked, ‘hy telling tne when you first 


inissed the mate tothat diamond stud which 
| looks so luuely in your shirt front?” 





ed ty both father and daughter, 

Morton Rushton had learned ai lesson | 
which he never forgot. He had learned the 
true estitnate of virtue. 

a 


Dream and Re 


——_ 


ality. 


BY MAGGIE BROWNE. 








the ploaming of a Sumner night, and 
leaned upon the foneo which separated 
one field trom another, is arin caressingly 
placed about her wais!, her bead resting on 


Te stood “knee-deep in clover,’’ in 


his shoulder, while her adoring eyes de- 
voured nis bandsormne face, 
Never sincé Eve tirst opening her new- 


created eyes, looked upon Adan and found 
lita fair, was anv girl more abeolutely in 
love with a ipan than was Maryuerite Mel- 
ville with Albert Iancaster, 

She loved him till hec every thought was 
twined about him—till her whole lite seemed 


tobe only inthe hours when he was) with 
her—till the very pulses of her beiiay 
seercd to beatonly to the iusic of his 
voice, 


ble thought she was adear, delicious little 
girl, os be had often told her. youd enough 
to eat,’ and at times te even bad a dim sus. 
picion thatshe would take a more agrees 
‘OHA Ol Lie Journey of }ifes thian 
tiie itely Miss Josephine lastings to 
Whoo be was engaged to be tuarried 

“Hat a farmer's daupiter, Pstuw 
course itwouldiavt co 

And the subject was disiuissed 
fine gpentleman s tiind for iaiore 
and luibortant theres, 

Vithough “ouly a faraers daughter,” 
gir! was more thoroughly alady, aud very 
few ladies were tnore voumplished or halt 
sO well read as Marguerite, 


tpie’ € 


Sof 


from the 


congenital 
tive 


men 


She was anontv daughter and a spoiled 
child, and as sne¢ tad always been rather 
delicate, ana her father was «a prosperous 
tnanynothing had ever been required of tie: 
except Ww devote herself to the studies ste 
loved. 

Hier h art 48% fu tend massion i ! 
when Albert Lancaster, pale (Pom re 
I nessa, Carne t the hous 4 ul r 

sf ul t _ j 

i s { 

Whether he would irry lier or not is 
a thought that never enters er oiilnd; he 

vas the one nau in the world to her, and 


from the inoment she loved hii, and heard 
hiin whisper soft and low that he loved her, 





and envy than admiration and love. 

Bot one loyal heart was sore with 
sorrow, and watched the lovers with such 
true and unvelfish faith, that he would bave 
been willing to lie down and die, with his 
own heart crushed to death, if only he 
could feel sure of Maggie's happiness and 
safety. 

William Moulton loved Marguerite, al- 
most as she loved the fine gentleman ; and 
by his own heart, something 
whispered to him that Lancaster never 
tuought of Maggie as bis wife, but was only 
enjoying the pastinie of a flirtation. 

tie dared not s«y one word of this to 
Maggie, though; and he could but watch, 
in his unobtrusive way, over her safety, 
and be ready with belp and sympathy it it 
should be required, 

And now the suinmer was gone, 

The long, lingering shadows of the cold 
afternoon sunshine showed that autauimp 
was core, and whispers were floating about 
that Lancaster was going away on the next 
day, but nota sl of |.is tnarriage with 
Magyie—no far-off sound of wedding bells, 

As Moulton went homeward that next 
alternoon, he inet Laneaster and Mar- 
guerite; they wore talking softly to each 
other, and as he passed,tie gentleman look. 


ed at bim and nedded, and Magyle gave 


hin ashy, sweet sinile. 

“Why, he is going this evening—he is on 
the way to the train now,’ thought Willy. 
“Surely be cannot have told ber vet that he 
is going away. She looked so happy.” 

Involuntarily he turned and looked after 
them. 

They had reached the edge of a wood that 
bordered the road on one side, by which 
Lancaster inust go to reach the train. 

The station was notin sight, for the road 
dipped at a little distance; then rose again, 
and further on the railway ran for a short 


| distance through tiie valley. 


As William looke:! lhe saw that Lancaster 
stopped at the edge of the wood, and turn- 
ing to Marguerite, tek her hand, 

“He is going to tell her now,’ thought the 
poor fellow, 

And his heart was wrenched with pain for 
what be knew she would suffer, 

But he turned away, and alinost ran on- 


| wards, 


Not for the whole world) would Moulton 
have played the spy on the sad parting. 

“And now, my litthe Maggie, we inuat 
say good-bye,’ began Lancaster, 

Marguerite looked up with a face of blank 
ainazement, 

“What do you mean, dear Albert?” was 
all she said. 

“That the tiine has come for us to part, 
iy darling. It's a dreadful bore, but things 
always go that way just when people are 
very happy together, aud would like the 
present moment to last for ever.” 

Marguerite grew dizzy and seemed to 
sthinble. 


Sho put out her hand as it to steady her- 


| Belf, and her foot struck a fallen tree. 


Marguerite regarded hersel{ ss his betrothed | don’t hate ine—say one kind wor 


She sit down slowly like a person grop- 
ingin the dark, and though she knew that 
Laneaster sat down beside ber, she could 
scarcely see hiat through the mist that 
Soeimed gathering in her eves, 


The man feit awkward and unoomfert- 
noble. as Buch tien Sometinies do, 
Iie felt the seene was becoming un- 


Pleasant, and he must cut it short. 

“Why, vou knew I tiust go some time, 
Mayuie dear. You did not think I could 
reivoain here, always?” 

“Bat you will come «cain,soon ?’’ gasped 
the yirl, with ayreat throb of relief, a she 


thouyht that must be woat he meant. 

“Ou, ves, perhaps; tout (iatiwon't unatter. 
Our pleasant Suiiner is at an end. 1 half 
ish iteould have yone on for years, but 
then it was too pleasant to last; that’s 


viways tue way, and now the disagreeable 
realities of life must be begun again. But 
way ol the world. No one can es- 
capo one’s fate, and #0 1 am going to mine, 
Sie Walling forine, and ber name {is 
Josephine Hastings, She isn’t one balf a 
aweetand lovely as vou, iy pretty darling, 
butour friends manaed somelow to en- 


It Ss lhe 


is 


Kage ua,and Linust go ond tmarry ber; 
Wile you will tarry your country sweet- 
heart, and live in the prouy farinhouse, 
ad be over so much happier tian I, as, in. 


deed, you deserve to be, litthe angel.’’ 
“Were you engaged to that lady when 

you caine here, Albert?” asked Marguerite, 
Here voice was very low, but so clear, it 


skeet tO penetrate to the very brain of 
lif sLeele 
Wy ves, of eourse.’’ hea answered 
petit but feeling the s tuat becoming 
“> y Unpleasant tuat ne detertined it 
t i i t 
\ iv \ 1 tWiGarnt to irry her all 
ty ” “lie askeul mal S4ine6 tone, 
wiswe Lancaster, tearing 
4 ed at his foot.and 
4 
. ar 
4 
lf via it va S ier, aod saw that she 
vus Viilliv pale, event er jipes, 
“Why, Magywie, tiy little larling—ny 


Sweet, little, gentle Mayyie—I never meant 
to hurt you like this, ty little virl, I didn’t 
thiuk you would care so much, Say you 
d to we.”’ 






























































































































But Marguerite said nothing. She could 


not speak. 
“] must go now,” 


continued Lancaster, 


hastily cousulting bis watch, “At least 
look at ine—kKiss wie good-bye in token ol! 
forgiveness. 

She looked up at him with eves from 
which the light of joy and love was gone 
for ever; and sie beld her white lace to 
wards hin, 

Lancaster kissed ber once Upon ler lips, 
that used to be so warm: and red, 


They were pale now, and cold like 


and they made no auswer tothe las 
pressed orn thew. 

Then he caught up his hat frou the grass 
toseed away tiie ruined Violet, and 
to the station, whi that the 4 
Was over, 

Marguerite didn't tl» 

She did't 
ber yianece, and #at slarioy al th 

bie was gone. Groue for eve: 
Hier there She could tuinkh wot 
Blowly thought « » and 
was busy. She clasped ber forevead io her 
hand. 

Phe blood 


‘teauth, 


st Kiss lie 


’ 
liarried 
vim mou al rit 


after 


tapoVer ul mii, teu y 


ane bea tif 


" 


throbbed im her 
heart burned ifon tire, the dee 
Mbiisie fover Ler who. 
slesmaw the future the ter ‘ ine 
if tine bhadsuddeniv teid 
inirror on Which it 

And it was all slaine iF ‘ shining 
everywhere, 

Ohi, 
Bhi « 


mraiil, 
sap 


as 


repdtagede 


yp ‘ i ra 


iw reflected, 


was there to piace 
uid hide forever, aud 
Revert ! ve r 

Siu i i i ietie ele 
Ani & ‘ rii 
wheres “ ‘ 
the tra Si 
away lo 
make his wi 

She speritis ite ow pa Bhriek t plereing 


A . } 
Phorhiae d biytaa 


caster at l i 5 Ni i SCO j 
bin speed aid wa ieve \ . LSA 
thought per 
When sii 
wretched, he i 
Hoe paused ent 
and then, atter 
he hearda t 
eveu the sii \v ‘ oof thie 
Ile knew t ‘ \ i \1 ! 
he turned and 
had last seen li 
He rushed lutothe w | ‘ bs 
Pathe, 
But 
wore hiss 
and we 
Muar, 
hi Line 
di, t 
turned outt 
forse w little | 
had Wool ! ! i ! i 
a deep, da i 
They arrayed pond, 
WAS boon over, tor Alarguerite was 
Mrid I temok 
Bilil, palo piel Prov 


/ 


only the eeho ahawe 
i) ifs ‘ li ‘ 
eah 
merite dial mot relurum to lier fiat i 
Qeasat radial. 
thet “My, & 


Poiat ae citties Winkle ber 


bear sy 
after it i had rii Viti 
thierry \ 

It Was thi ke i 
th ‘a skulers ris : ! tw 
Da atid i t i 
Ditayre j ~ i ACES, ih i ! 
atreaiis “ tlen, t » at 
hilis ioe tther ia) 
Peat 
Biratbie. 

It was al 


Mi :-. = ‘oali 


Very tet 
! it pertiapes thie ve <1 puart tlie } 
ture wasthe li 
it. 
The 


este 
‘ 


In fronmte 
dainty 
abeout ler 
eircied ter | t lis Sitpg to 
her brigiut, ¢ 

Not pret 
with eves .f ie-belis, ands cu tes 
brown bar. 


Phiis | 


j 1 ’ 
i) ’ phettaties SAITLS 


Cali 
“Asi s 4 i Lie \ i 
wierme lly. 
“*7T believe I will,’ Ge Aus 


tale vered, al 


earnest, as sue Skaled away, aller exspluin- 
‘ 


YHE SATURDAY 


| 
the young _ 
called | 


ing her difficulty to one of 
Lis 


pentlemen who companion 
“Ed f° 

‘But surely,” he said, i sinuatingly, 
“vou will not remove your skates yet?” 


’ Genie repiied. 


‘It's alinost dark, i 


EVENING POST. 


plied Mand Cuyler, shragging her should- 
ers expressively. 

“Then you know her naine ?”’ continued 
the gentleman, flinging a lovely red rose 
far from bi. 

“Miss Stanton,” 
with anxious eyes. 


oe 
_ 


Maud siid, eoldly, view- 








-_—_--—_ --- 


Rs 





treacherous, You were speaking ot your 
friends, Mr. Latimer.” 

Sie carelessly brushed the pink bud 
from her lap as she spoke ; and Horace, an- 
swering, stooped to pick up the discarded 
flower. 

“Yes, Ed, poor, dear old Ed, is in Aus- 
tralia; til fortune followed him persistently; 
and lra—we.l, Miss Cuyler, you know hiin, 
and you, Miss Stanton, nay see him this 
suimimer, Do you not think so, Carrie?’ 
he asked his sister, laughingly. 

‘Don't tease, Horace!’ she aunswered,her 
face growing rosy with confusion. 

“Miss Maud,” and Horace turned to her, 
“] heard that the coachinan was ordered to 
mect Mrs, Maynard at the station at tive 
o'clock.” 

“tfow delightful 1 cried Maud, enthusi- 
"4liV. 

As the carriage came slowly up the hill 
that evening, Horace and Carrie stood lean- 
ing over the balcony railing ; Maud, half- 
way down the broad steps, leaned grace- 
fully against an enorinous urn; while 
Eleanor, tooking very fair and sweet in ber 
white dress, sat in a low rocking chair apart 
from the rest, reading. 

The carriage stopped. 
in kiltsand with long, light hair, were 
handed out, and thena lady; she wasa 
statcly lady, handsomely dressed, and her 
oyes, Very large and blue, were proud al- 


ustic 


Twocbubby boys, 


Host tO hativhtiness, 

Mr. Grahams advaneed to meet then. 
Maud, cdiectly in the way, stretched out 
b th her hands with asimile of welcome, 


But Mrs. Maynard saw neither of them. 

“Eleanor, try dearest 1’ she cried, all her 
leaving her as she clasped her in 
aler arilis., 

Eduie and Ira hung on both sides of Miss 
Stanton, Calling her *‘auntie,’” and begying 
fur a kiss, 

‘“Joxcuse ine, pray,’’ Mrs. Maynard said at 
turning to Mr. Graham. “Miss Stanton 
Is iy dearest friend, and I have so Jonyed 
to lier. Kiieanor, this must be Mr. 
Graham, of course; but will you introduce 
mic to hin and to the others ?” 

Iieanor laughingly coinplied, and when 
sic eame to Miss Cuyler, the recognition 
was twutual, 

Mrs. Mavnard’s looks belied her, for slie 
Was notatall haughty, bat very affabic, 
though dignified. 

“Ilow siv Miss Stanton was!’ Maud said, 
later on, to Llorace and Carrie. “I mention- 
ed Mrs. Maynard often, just to see if sho 
would speak, for | know she is engaged to 
inarry her brother, Llarry Allen. 

The shot, intended as it was for Horace, 
took instantaneous effect, and, gloomy aud 
depressed, he retired to a secluded part ot 
the garden, where for the rest of the even- 
ing he sinoked, not in peace, 

Ile took breakfast in his own room next 
morning, and atter telling Carrie that he 
could not stay in that wretehed place 
another day, be sauntered off, still very far 
from amdable, 

“Eleanor !’ he groaned, raising his face 
to the sky, Whose blue brightness seemed 
to tock hit with the memory of her eyes. 

Iie retraced bis steps. Not far from. the 
house was a lovely suimmer-house, two 
sides of which were formed of solid rock, 
and the whole overhung witb creepers. 

lin the doorway ot this he espied a girlish 
fori in wa blue dress, with a searf of airy, 
sky-blue material thrown loosely about Lier 
neck aud shoulders, , 

It was Miss Stanton; but the picture 
earried him farther back than the three 
weeks he had Known her. 

*You have been out early, Mr. Latimer," 
she said, witha laughing gleam in her 
eyes. 

“Yes, ratber,’?’ he acknowledged, with 
the best intentions of inoving on, but at the 
suine Uinie remaining Stationary. 

“Miss Latimer and Miss Cuyler were 
playing tennis,’ continued Eleanor, “Do 
you Iike it?” 

“Yes, very mniuch ; but winter sports are 
he returned, ‘Do you skate, Miss 
Staunton ?”’ 

Hieanor blushed. 

‘Tam exceedingly fond of it. In truth, 
I never tire of it.”’ 

“Indeed, I can appreciate your feelings,” 
Horace said, wartly, bis dark eyes full of 
enthuslasin. 

*Look—there they are !’’ his companion 
cried, irrelevantly ; and pot far off be saw 
Carrico und Maud, Mrs. Maynard and the 
twins, approaching, 

“Los lide,” Eleanor said, mischiovously, 


Giggity 


| 
luasl, 


sent 


best,”’ 


Surinkine into tue summer house, where 


Won't you try with ime? Ing the ros tr a ose t” om. 

An inducement, truly, for bis skating “Horace, how linportur ite you are. sl 

are y superb . ‘ained Carrie, testily. “And you threw 

Why, deemed ee wat that rose you just begged from 

Ni ‘ ieevyes were dancing With fun Maudie! - 

ws ShiC interred Tod's gaze. “T beg a thousagd pardons + : , 
Will you'?’’ | fing out bis band. “Pat TL eann t see what interests = in 
‘Some girls wil, but this girl won't,’ is | that little thing, procveded his emer. , <7m, 

wmv but I waive it tur once!” Ileus dad b tell you that Mandie’s friend, 
laughed whe Mrs. Maynard, whose husband is director 

Ge Jooked. lonuwityly alt them, aud ofa Loudon band, 1S COMMNDE SOOM . 
then el i Vi at ak i a) t 7 q bite true, her rien I assert. 

butt tall yout ‘ > BIW ! til first e 1. “We “ure % ry Intimate friends. S116 

k von ran longi y ere turned isamost charming young lady, and reg 
' py two beautitul bovs, twins, four years old, 

| didn’t.think she'd do it, Ira,’ he said, > You will be fond of thei, I know, Mr. 
feehin r | S\oekl a ladviike; I did Latimer.” a : 

ti nk s { skate wit 1 fullow she “fam fond of all children. Carvis, will 

never saw before in ber di not Miss Maud and you po down to the 
Pshaw !" auswered Ira. Your notions | Stream? Tho shade there is delighttu 

are too strict Horace, My sisters would Maud, with a smiling aequlescence, arose, 

' t lance wat nvi iy. ind languldivy isounted the stairs for her 
Mii 1 not!” an-wered Hora hatand saushade ; but Carrie lnyered, 

balt-angrily, digw his {into the ice “Isn't she the sweetest girl you ever 
as | sare laws , knew ?) Hlorace, 1 think It] stay here, so 

11 went down to the fir bese eud ab oth y Can be MOUS Weel Maudie, } 
pu encountering bab atid Nora Who “You will come with us, Ul A) ul piease, 
il ‘ inn entoy of fun nse} Carrie,” 

‘ ‘ \ me ' ‘ *- - ae Ol, psa : Why don't you pr po se ?’’ 

sa% Ascal ' ' ‘e with Is your hat up-stairs ? 

do ag * ys “ Bs eno, ily is tine hall Won't it be 

a gt Pinte teat . hien G0 rity. uri t now Mrs. Maynard?) Maud 
Ne aie ghd ase ' ‘ vell, 

< ' sarin ii ’ | . ° “Yos; and now get) vour hat,’? satd 

Ss heeould not remain longatthe end  lorace, coolly, turn iway towhere Mr, 

| j id wheeled back, .secing tirst (aratai, the vontal host, stood, talking to 

i ‘ fw up, fo thio riit Live PitbiGs “Seok tans 

“ule | th) L sepearat She wasa tarr-taced, brown-haired ytaaead 
j { 1; a " . of twenty-four, bul Lot looking a day over 
Ww | : soo dovacd tak Tt ie’ ud; HinetOen Lh ther soll, Pray iaWwh Gress, ith 
\ ' no ornament save atliny gold pin—askull, 
leapotdark bine flannel | and ont per hed anowl, wilh vlttering 
} ot “a es directly Uiainond ey 

oe ' “si one pha gn ed “M Stanton, this is Mr. Latins ry’’ said 

' : the bost, turning. ‘There, To iiust leave 

Solon ashe lived Horace never forgot you. , Excuse ime,” 

Phone ¢ : iio his face, turquoise blue Hlorace muruiured something, toen turn- 

no color, hiiled it tears, and datuyrliny ed his handsome dark eyes towards the 
throt fair, almost childish, face, with its eyes of 
Are »inuart ? hy alee 3 eoldly : and turquoise blue—where had be seen th ISO | 
No i I ‘ hii mSover cr as the eyes belore ? 
' ' ol anxivusly at “Do you like the hills, Miss Stanton ?” 
, he asked, pleasantly. 
she said, at Jength, ina, “Se very, very wuch 

Teas tid ELoraee eoolly resigned “Have you sven the stream yet?’ he 

herto the eare of] Who had appeared, ashed, ; © 

Butbe did mot. ore y Jeave ber agains “No. Teame only last night, you see. 

biel i lift { th her hand and Si ated is ly, YES. Pard Mi rte, you have your 

ptlretn 5 ior times he skated behind | hat. Will you go with us—iny sister aud 
ie her friend ?’’ 

“Just like a guardian angel,’ Miss Nora * Horace, we are ready ! exclaimed 
AN fto dra, ina whisper quite inaudible Carrie, Coisingyg on the scene with Maud. 

7 Hle introduced thei, 

mo talked with them, but “Miss Stanton iS going with us,’? he an- 
t Silent, distening to the | nounced, coolly offering one arm to Maud 
\ wh had recovered ber | a8 he drew Miss Stanton s hand through the 
by err fall, at | Wits flirting other. 
nia Tra. Maud and Carrie were not much pleased, 
eally set,’ remarked Nora, | but, as the latter was) proverbially good- 
\ naved, natured, and Hieanor Stanton was too re- | 
fined and lady-like to allow unyone to har- | 
‘ " 1 to darkuess aud to me bor dislike, they agreed very well. 
She set them at ease, anmased and inter- 
said Thoraee, dneauaily ested them without any apparent eflortjand 
I let inte dd outrreht, Iauehed | pefore dianer iad aliost won Carrie Lati- 
31 | Vib toer prreuiy cheel s. mer’s heart. 
Moshe eried at bast, You Horace Latimer was a professor cf lan- 

Keel at iv. Tsaid to Genie, when wuages ina large academy; his salary was 
We saw vou first, (hat) you quoted poetry. | handsome, be was good-looking and “take | 
It ts ins rt r ing, > yet, to Carrie’s unutterable dismay, 

ile ‘ edo osiightiv, net Knowing he bad reached the age ol twenty-eight, uL- 

nplinented or eaffronted 5 wyarried. : 

last poetry he ever quoted in Maud Cuvier she had met the previous 

company. Winter, and tie two beeinie very Intimate, 
ie Peome,” the young lady especially as Maud lad determined to win 

j" ! thoush, to be sure, she Is not) Carrie's eligible brother. 
ae pegs ws Tam. Lovk—there are With this end in view, Maud and an old 

res ‘ t r age . » ° 
\ ae Ti Cae ee Aull = ners, Wao LOG ae Cliapy ron, went 
wy ' a. So tothe beautiiul resort where the Latimers 

‘ id Ped CAT SN Voup, and th alWayvs Spenla part or the whole of their 
} tli } rV tlakteus to take ott SUPtiiers, 

Lnd there, too, came Eleanor Stanton, 

interrupted Id, thes y an 1 oumid) school-teacher,” yet 
1) i t ! ie \ jlirer mn Miatud i) 5 I, wand, as that 

4, t S youn, uty ir i ) one Short hour, 

‘ t ! I a ts KReIV to prove a formidable rival, 

: : eu ltis amazing how living in the same 
if 1 Tra walked ( 6 f house will ripen an acquaintance into | 

N \ ‘ bie Saat Zt ! Irle ndsh })- 

ihe ul VS} a, t \ Polis baat In three weeks Horace felt as if he haa 

| t , as bd and Gres turned ! Known Miss Staunton twice that number of 
this rung ladv'st i years. Again and again the fash of laughter 

\ i's |} vas bu r { ther eyes of turquoise blue brought him 

in jitniv s : hun back somewhere, but where he could not 
prlit tell. 

Att rf Ira said wood a lifted his “Are vou here alone, Miss Stanton ?” in- 
Jat, aid Walt i bat tla il i SLO pure 1 Maud Cuy! ry Saliricaliyv, one morn. 
» sa ait a si t it iby, aS they all sat toycether under theshadv 
H \ J 1 t 41) trees. : 
; a i wi) i 8 . “Yes,’’ Eleanor answered, the rose tint 
anil eaueh bi tu ( yeni on her girlish cheeks, * Yor 
qu Seo, papa tas Known Mr. Graham for many 

G i | iN r Years, So dat in his charge. I expected a 
he Said r wid liiis | tine, however, the week atter 

Piial wae sti Sa \N ra ‘ ] \ I As disappointed,’ 

\ . Really, } ’ \ Huds ine,’ said Maud, with lan 

|) ‘ vba irl ‘ > ss °° Marie, lid I t u 

\ Cl I \ i ! ve i a st rd that Mrs. Maynard's 

\ ~ S IStuatl which Ge- 
1 
. : t? ( 
. | wa Sharpery, and he turned 
sel » | hy anxiously towards 

ber. | bave seen ber jrequentiy und iV * Nothing, s answered his qu 

heard her Spore ol as an esceiieul teacher, Siniilng, althougyin her ChvenKs Wwe re « , 

liuwever, 1 know oothiag about ber,’’ re- , White, Ii Wap a thorn; these ruses see . 


Horace fol owed her; and they watehed the 
hew coiiers through the chinks of the lat- 
tice Work, 

“T hope they'll go past,”’ she went on 
gaily. ‘We can spring out and startle 
thei.” 

Justthena clear, sweet voice rang out 
upon the still, cool air; a voice whose ring- 
ing treble nctes were far too sweet to be 
ever forgotten, 

“Nora! Nora!’ it rang out. “Where 
re } Eleanor?) Nora! Nora!” 
Horace clenched his fingers. He under- 

od, and the surprise overcame him for a 


a you, 


st 


ih) bheqit. 

4% . t*. 

Nora! he gusped, and then looked 
Straight »the laughing turquoise eyes. 
I tujziuter died out, and in their halt 

t Ss read that—well, that 

ALS vas n I hey 
- e ton . 
;  F | ‘ As 
: said 46 a. sawar ford 
L ~ — L hay never i rg 
ly ra 


And he told this alightful little false- 
! without even bushing. 


Youall know the rest. Ira Lawrence 
‘ie the tollowing week, and had the bad 
SPace to Pecos MMe” Genie aud Nora almost 


sihacii JUlabely P 


Sat 
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There were two weddings in the autumn | 


~—Ira and Carrie—Horace and Eleanor. 
Maud, as bridesmaid, quite captivated Ed, 
the returned Australian. But Harry Allen 
was not present, for Mrs. Maynard uever 
had a brother! 


—- sa 2 


A Narrow Escape. 





BY FRANK ABELL, 


JHEN I went to Iowa Territory, in 
1818, I miade my home with an old 
acquaintance by the name of Green, 

who went trom Western Penosvivania, 
where he had led a pretty eventtul ite, bis 
house having been burned twice over his 
head by Indians, during the early settle- 
ment of that State. He had lost two of his 
children by the samme imeans, 80 that he had 
cause enough to emigrate. 

He settled on Manson's River, or rather 
Creek, which fowed just by his door, and 
which a mile or two below descended tully 


a hundred feet by a series of rapids which | 
were sure death for any tan to attempt to | 


——y 


the savages gained steadily upon us—a fact 
which was a8 apparent to them as to us,and 
| which the’r repeated yells were intended 
| to signalize. 

| When we embarked In our canoe I don't 
think either of usthought of the rapids 
below. 

We started in such haste that we bad 
little time to think of anything except as to 
how we could get away as speedliy as pos- 
sible, 

But whea the roar began to rise in our 
ears, iny friend looked inquiringly at ine. 
I nodded my head. 

“Ths best thing that could be for us.”’ 

1 offered to take the paddle several times, 
but he was not willing. The changing of 
places would involve a moment or two of 
delay, and there was no time for that. 

However, as we approached the rapids, I 
| could see that he was alittle uneasy, and 
| he made no objection to my taking the 
| peddie io hand. 

Our hopes now centered upon the in- 
ability of our enemies to guide their cratt 
through these rapids, 

There was no question but that the In- 
dians vould inanage their canoe with askill 





shoot who was not a perfect master in equal, if net Superior, to that with which 
guiding a canoe, | We controlled ours; batin going through 

Green could never suinmon courage to , this dangerous place there were perils 
attempt itin his birch canoe until be had | Which might easily shipwreck the most 


seen iné do it; but he gained courage alter 
awhile, and learned to do 
and confidence equal to iny own. 

W ben we engaged in fishing we frequently 
perforined the feat, until it becaine a matter 
of amusement with both of us, 

Green had a wile, and one child of about 
six years, who was as interesting a little 
girl as | ever saw. 

I was as tnuch attached to her, as I never 
had a fainily of nv own, and she appeared 
to regard ine with an affection second only 
to that which she entertained for her 
parents, 

Shortly after lL took up iny quarters with 
thein, in the autuinn of 1818, I was seized 
with the chills and fever, and did not 
entirely recover until spring. 


1 was nursed and treated so well by the | 


entire family, that, when I became well 
again, I agreed to remain through the 
season, and to assist hiin in clearing his 
land, and getting: bis scanty seed under 
ground. 

At that time there were Indians all round 
us, and some of them were of the very 
worst kind. ‘They hated a white man like 
poison, and I 
trouble with thein. 

It was that; more than anything else, that 
made ine anxious to remain with them 
until the country becaine more settled. 

The season was pretty well advanced, 
when aiman called at our house one day, 
and told us that a party of Indians had 
attacked the settlers farther up the creek, 
and after tnassacreing several fainilies,were 
descending the creek ina large canoe, for 


the purpose of serving us in the same 


manner. 

This was alarming news indeed, and we 
decided to change our quarters at once, 
while there was a prospect of escape. 

Green proposed that we should start 
through the woods for the settlement; but 
as that was twenty mules distant, and I 


knew they would follow our trail with the 


speed and certainty ol the bloodhound, he 
took iny advice, which was to embark in 
the canoe, leaving everything behind us, 

By this means wecouid eftectually cover 
our trail; and as the shores were both lined 
with a Juxuriant, overhanging  under- 
growth, we could glide under cover, and 
remain concealed until the danger had 
passed. 

This was a good plan, and would have 
succeeded adinirably had it been adopted 
an hour sooner. 

The hunter who had given us the intelli- 
gence started at once down thie streain, in 
the hopes that he might be able to warno 
some Of the other settlers in tiie. 

The light canoe cormtortably seated us 
four, including the little girl, and within 
fifteen minutes after the alarin reached us, 
we shoved out frem the 
the paddies and we started on our ;erilous 
descent of thecreek, which, however, was 
large enough to deserve tne naine of river, 

We had scarcely shoved out from the 


shore when a whoop reached our oars, and | 


Jooking back, we saw to our disinay that 
the Indian canoe was in sight. 

The redskins had diseovered us and 
naturally enough, determined that we 
should not elude thein in this @asy inanner, 

1 glanced at the miscreants, as they caine 
dashing down the stream, alinost with the 
speed of wind, and saw that the canoe was 
occupied by five of them. 

‘Now, Green,” said I, *‘use the paddle, 
tor all depends on that.” 

I never saw bim usethe oar with 
skill. 

He had seen enough of Indians t» under. 
stand that it was now a case of life and 
death, and with bis wife and only clild de- 
pending upon bis exertions, it need not be 
said that every particle of strength and 
skill that he possessed were needed and put 
into use. 

Every inoment or two the Indians uttered 
one of their frightful yelis—s» frig!tful in- 


such 


deed that the little girl began crying 
through terror. 

However, I persu 
‘ hoat. and : 

ars Pi - 

f - - 

My g 4 iS I 
fire at us, Which ¥ 11a be pretly certal! 
result fatallv, as we were within easy gun- 


shot distance. 
But they evidently considered this un- 
necessary, a8 it looked as though we inust 
inevitably fall into their bauds, 
Despite the utmost exertions of Green, 


It with an ease 


was sure we should have | 


bank, Green took | 


Skillful of their uuuiber, as imany of them 
Were h-dden, 

Before I attempted to shoot these rapids, 
Thad spent several bours in surveying 
them froin the shore, a proceeding which, L 
| win Well satisfied, proved imy salvation in 
| the exploit afterward performed. 

I steered straight for the rapids, 
neared tiem, the roar becaine deafening, 
the mist filled theair, and the sight of the 
plunging, lashing waters was so appalilgy 
that Mrs. Green covered her face to shut 
ou, the dreadtul sight, and the father was 
compelled to grasp his shrieking little pir 
who was fairly wild at the sight. 

The canoe danced and spun around Like 
an eyg-shell, and the blinding moist 
| Covered us, that more than once I fevred it 
wis all over with us; but T guided the cance 
with all the coolness I could sturmiuon, and, 
thanks to Providence, we siortly reached 
the caliner water below. 

“Dare they follow us?” inquired Green. 

“Yes ; it’s too late to retreat.”’ 

The Indian canoe was at this time el 
on tothe rapids, and anxiousiv) watching 
their movements, I saw the occupants stop 
uSsilig their paddles, while of their 
|} Number Look his position in the stern. 

“That looks as though he understood it,’ 
I remarked, as I ceased paddling. 

So it proved. The savage soon detimon- 
Strated that be had been throuch this 
channel before. He tollowed preeis iy the 
course I had taken, and which was the 
only one that offered the least ol 
safety. 

“There is only one who ean bring them 
through,” 1 added, «‘and he won't be there 
long.”’ 

I held my rifle until sure of mry aim, and 
then fired. The Indian who held the guid- 
ing oar uttered a shriek that sounded far 
above the roar of the rapids, aud, Springing 
several feetin the air, disappeared in the 
foaining abyss of waters. 

The canoe, lett without a controlling 
power, vas seen to spin around as if in the 
maelstroin, and then striking a projecting 
rock, was shattered to tragments, the In- 
dians struypiluy frantically for lite. 

I reloaded mnry gun as quickly as possible, 
and Green and [ inanaged to send a buliet 
through « couple of sbaven crowns, which 
were tossed bither and thither like corks. 
The others ne6eded no such treatment. 

They were so mangled by farious 
waters that when they floated out of ther: 
| grasp, not a particle of life remwined, 

We made our way down thie creck to the 


} 
‘s 


sO 


oso 


one 


chance 


the 


nearest neighbors, where we retained 
several days, when we returned to our 
|} home, aad tound that it had not been dis- 
turbed in tiie leasi Guring our absence 

—_ - > 

NEARLY A YEAR WuitTHour Fooo. 


Miss Kate Stiiulseyv, of Atuster iam, N-Y., 


the tammous faster, wioss case has attracted 
the attention of Lue whole scientifie world, 
and who 1s «.aliied lo have abstained toom 
food nearly $00 ciavs, is to all appearances 


aS hearty as ever. The ruddy glow 
| of ber face and comparatively plusup 


forin, that so thoroughly puzzled those wlio 
| examined her so:mne thine ago, remain te 
' saipe, and are sadly out of keeping with 


the assertions of her mother and olliers, 
who stoutly aver that not a tnouthtal 
food has passed the faster’s lips ln Over sx 
months. 

“It is impossible for her to eat,’? Mrs, 
Smulsey says, ‘and none of us can tell 
what has kept her alive.’”’) Dr. Zoller, ter 
physician, States that it was all a inyvatery to 


hin. Hecan give no explanation of tie 
case, and does not Know how her life tas 
been sustained so long. The voung lady 
does not sleep more than one hour out of 
twenty-four, and 18 extremely  restiess 
when awake. Many continue to aliitain 
that the whole thing iS @ hoax, and it ¢ 
ta) Ly afrees A “as thiv Myrrh NM > > js 
bas Sotne tt le Ol laininy ft and 
POsSIb16 ft M4L SUG Goes 80 W 
ledye of her att MALLS. 
li - oo el 
- ” 
—— ” a 
hHiow t scry i cdliwer ea 
— . eo 
| THE tiost re liable article in use for ree. 
storing pray hair to its original color and 


| promoting its growth, is Hall’s Vegetable 
| Bicilian Hair Renewer. 
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HOW SPONGES ARE CAUGHT. 





JHE sponging fleet is composed of smal! 
schooners ranging from ten to forty 
tons, or even sinaller, Each schooner 

carries trow four to six men, and makes 
periodical trips out to the sponge beds, 
Around Abaco, Andros Island and Exuima 
are some of the principal fisheries; they 
are hardly any of value in the immediate 
vicinity of Nassau. The men do not dive 
for them, as sponge fishers io the Mediter- 
ranean do, but use long handled things 
like oyster tongs to fish them out of the 
water, 

They do not “go it blind’? and ge in 
the mad like oystermen; in this clear 
waier they can seeevery inch ofthe bottom, 
and inake up their minds what sponges to 


| take, and seize bold of each end carefully, 


detach it froin the rock fo which it clings, 
and lift it into the boat.” They are not the 
nice, delicate and light-colored things we 
see in the shop windows, 

When first taken froin the water they 
look and feel more like a piece of raw liver 
than anything elise. They are slippery, 
sSlitnv, ugly aud simell bad. 

Their color generally is a sort of brown, 
very much like the color of gulf weed, only 
a litthe darker. 

Most people are taught, in the days of 
their treshness and innocence, that the 


| Sponge isan animal, and when they visit 


Nassau they expect perhaps to see sponyes 
sWituming about the harbor, if, indeed, 


they do not surprise some of the more 


athletic ones clinnbing trees or tnaking little 


AS We 


| &., Puiladel pia, 


excursions over the hills, 

Bat they are disappointed when they 
learn that the animal part disappears on- 
tirely long betore the spone re a 
tuarket, and that the part we use for top 
plog up fluids is only bis house, the tmany- 


ACOs 


rooted residence in which he sheltered 
himself while at sea—1 regular marine 
tohoment house, built with preat skill and 
archicectural precision, in which many of 


the Jitthe beasts lived and died, 

Alter the sponges reach the deck of the 
Vessel they are cleaned and dried, and 
through a curing proc They then 
Ine the sponges of cominerce, and are 
divided into eight varieties in the Bahauias, 
called “lauitbswool,’’ or “SHO pSs- 
"are as fine and soit as silk, and very 
strong. Others, although large and per- 
haps Lough, are coarse and comparatively 
worthless. 

‘there are, too, bouquet Bponwes, silk 
Sponyes, wire sponges and tingor and ylove 
sponges. The prooess tor Curing then is to 
keep theuron deck for two or three days, 
which Phen they are put iu 


SS, 


bee 


Sore, 
Wool, 


Le? 
“Kills” tues, 


acrawland kept there trou: eight to ten 
days, and are afterward cleaned ana 
bie nehed in the sun Om the bench. When 


they reach Nassau the roots are cut off and 


the sponges are triumned and dressed tor 
eOXportation. 

Nearly every darky in Nassau under- 
Stunds how lo do “this tritutuingg part. 
Phe sytnmetry of the sponges iiust be 


preserved as much a8 possible, mind ut there 


ure any places where coral sand has ad- 
hered lo lie Sponpe those pleces itust be 
cut oul, for no amount of Skil or care will 


yet rid of sand in «sponge, and the sand is 
sure taseratch anything ib bouches, 
Phe triiaiing venoraily done 


Is verv 


wo | 








| Seone froin the Late of 


expertly, so that a novice would hardly see | 


that a Sponge tad been cut. 


i _ -~_ 

A POOR Wotan, Whose son had been 
ruined by dissipation, was tined $2 in 
Ilamilton, Out, tie other day, with the 
uiternalive of ten days in jail, because she 
knelt betore «a saloon aud asked God to 
curse the Jiquor traffic. 

— cm = — 


A Great sufferer froin Debiiity, Nervousness, 
Loss ot sleep and Appetite, Restored to 
liealth by Compound Oxygen. 


The tollowing, written for publication by 
W. (s, , brinek me, | a | mieVville, Ppa., 
editor and publisher of the Odd Fellows 
Journal, wives that pentlemans bappy ex 
p ee With Cotiipe ned Oxypen: 

Lui eS y of TSS] i Ith began 
to fail, So that T became yreat sufferer 
tr i eollity, CTVOLSTIESS, mid joss «of 
Sleep i appetite. Aiter trving severa 
reined said ¢ Htintdny to crow weaker, I 
tlintost in despair yave up the hope ot 
living. VPoadd tous ifferinyws, in Oetober 
oft me Year 1 vous afflicted With a 
sy eold, whieh seemed to induce con 
pestion Ol the liver and Kidneys, threatened 
paralysis ol the right side, The preserived 
remotes asyravated, rather then allayed, 
the sulleriny,. 

‘About the tirsc of Novetnber DT heard ot 
Compound Oxyeen aud was lidueed to 
trv it. Atche tine Twas losing about halt 
accill of blood a lay. I could not steep 
sound y, lad very little appetite, anda v \ 
flighty memory 

“In less than two weeks after tuking thre 
Commpound Oxyyven ] A i 
person Phe tleeding lad pped 
i | toe ‘ I . ii 
i peety 
4! < I 

ia y cu 
( Sutmptlion, Catal : ‘euralyia, Brow 
eclitis, Ast na, elc., and wu le rang of 
Chronic diseuses l Address Drs. 


STABKEY'& PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girar 










































































































New Publications. 


“poultry for Protit,”” being No. 1 of The 
Poultry Keeper Series, by P. Il. Jacobs; 
W. V. K. Powis, publisher,Chicago, Of late 
there has been a great deal written dn the 
subject of poultry, but usually the writers 
have been theoretical. In “Poultry for 
Protit,”” you have the practical and ripe ex- 
perience of a gentleman who has spent 
thirty years in the poultry yard. It is hand- 
somely illustrated and printed on fine paper 
and tastefully bound, Cloth 50 cents, paper 
cover 25 cents, 

“Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and Mar- 
iiage and What Came of It,” by Frank E. 
Smedley, author of “Frank Fairleigh.” 
His works are of unflagging interest, their 
perusal will yield pleasure and profit, True 
to the life, being quaint, humorous = 
there is no wonder that bis works have 
secured such a large share of public patron- 
age. T. BB. Peteron & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, Price 75 cents, paper cover. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Sanatarian for November contains 
among otbers the following valuable arttl- 
cles: The Troth About Stitunulants aod 
Narcotics; Drainage for Health; "4 
Council of Maryland; Newport’s Feril; 
Temperance Physiology; Preventable Sick- 
ness a Defence in Law;The Rules of Health; 
The present and Future of Sanitary Water 
Analysis; low the Bedouins Conquer 
Thirst; Tonyaline; Ilygiene of the Habita- 
tions of the Poor; What the Cholera Has 
Cost; Editor's Table: American Publio 
liealth Association - Proceedings; State 
Boards of Health Reports; Illinois, Ken- 
tuchy, Ontario; Overwork in German 
Schools; Vaccination Dangers; ete., ete. 113 
Fulton St., New York. Price 35 cents per 
Copy. 

Demorest’s Illustrated Magazine for De- 
cember contains not only a great deal of 
yood Christinas Literature, but inany other 
well-written and interesting articles on va- 
nous subjects. Santiago; An Old Port and 
Bit of Shore; A Canterbury Pilgritnage; 
and The Angelic Painter; will repay read- 
ing; and the household suggestions are emi- 
nentlhy practical and useful. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, among which is a fine 
photogravure of the “Mater Dolorosa’ of 





Dolei, Published at New York. 
The English stustrated Magazine for 
November contatos the following: Play: A 


the Last Century, 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper, froin a Drawing 
by Hugh Thomson; Eton, illustrated by 
Herbert Railton and L. Wain; Thougbts in 
a Haminock, Eanes, illustrated, Engraved 
by A. «& NV. Dawson; That Terri. 
blo Man, story; The Malatestas of Rimini, 
by A. Mary Ff. Robinson, illustrations by 
Joseph Pounell; Baby Linguistics, by James 
Sully; A Family Affair, by Hugh Conway, 
author of Called Back, ete.,ete. Mactnillan 
& Co., Publishers Now York. Price 15 cts. 
por liutiber, 

—<>- © ~<—> - 

A TERRIBLE Nigut.—When the Em- 
peror Leopold was about to make bis grand 
entry into Vienna, the old sexton of St. 
Joseph's Cathedrals was touch troubled in 
hisamind., Upon such occasions it bad been 
his custom to take his stand on the pinnacle 
of the tower, and wave a@ flag as the imperial 
pageant passed; but he felt that ago had so 
weakened his nerve that hedared not again 
attempt the perilous perfortinance, Alter 
thinking the twatter over, he came to the 
eonclusion that he tmust tind a substitute; 
and knowing bis pretty dvuyhter had plenty 
ot stalwart Suitors, the old fellow publicly 
innouneed, thatthe wurin who could take 
his place successfully siiouid be lis son-ine 
law. ‘To his intense disyust, the offer was 


} at once accepted by Gubriel Petersheim, bis 


| 


spocial aversion, and the special favorite of 
the girl, who saw not with her father’s eyes, 
On the appointed day, Vienna opened its 


pales to the new-tnade eaiperor; but it was 
evening, or near uponevening, when the 

funy flay-bearer welcoiuied lie procession 
Irour St. Jose | h’s tower. Ilis task per- 
forined, CGrabriel would have descended 
from the airy height, but found bis way 
barred. ‘Two wretches tad done the treach- 


erous Sexton's’ bidding, and closed the trap- 
d of the upper stairway, leaving the 
brave youth to choose between precipitating 
himsellon the pavement below, or clinging 
Lpuight through to tie slender spire, 


hoor 


LTpes Cerbta 


but ten inches of toothold. -He chose 
possible life to certain death, but when 
roseue caine with the tmorning, his eyes 


sunken aud dim, lis cheeks yellow 
vet wrinkled, and lis curly locks as white 
{| Petersheim had won his 


sibia\W, (sualorict 


at a fearful cost, 
: > - a 
“Hlow ean you afford to sell these rifles 
riive dollars?) They wou't stand much 
ervie will they ?’% Dealer—*’J ucy will 
wtas Jong as the ian who tires them; 
re would you want?” Gentieman 
thins sure enough’ aad goes off without 
t t] 
—_—_ - >_> 
linportant 
New York via 
, y the 6th 
f hand 
| 
er 
Depot, 
pay" ‘ in Hotel 
1) PRE H00 Elevantiv§ fur- 
! 1: 3 ns 1, and upwards per day. 
Restaurant the best and cheapest in the 
City. Fatnilies can ve better for less 
money atthe Grand Union, than at any 


other tirst class botel in the city. 
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THE BLACK CAT. 





BY PIPKIN. 





MN ERE was once a poor girl named Dilly, 
whose fainily wasall dead; and baving 
to su ot herself, she lived with a 
Bactel kd dame, whose name was Mar- 
thon, and who abused and scolded her 
from morning till night, till the fairies 
desided to punish ber for her erueity. 


Sv one day there come to the door a great | 


awkward, treckled, lounging lad, who asked 
Dane Marthon to let bin stay and work for 
her, and was #0 simple, that he agreed to do 
allthe work on ber farm for threepence a 
week. 

So the dame, laughing to herself, suffered 
him to stay; but that night he took a 
pinch of salt from her salt-oellar, and 
acattered it over everviling in and around 
the house, saving “Skeno, skimo, intery, 
mintery, cutery, corn ;’’ and at that the 
tongs clashed, and the tables daneed, and 
the pump squeaked, and everything said, 
“We are yours, and will obey you." 

Sothe next morning before light, the 
dame waked up with a queer sensation in 
her toes and sitting upin bed, discovered 
that her shoes bad plac@a themselves on her 
feet of their own acoord; and before she had 
time to think of it, the shoes had whisked 
her shrieking up the chimney, and perched 
her ou ite top, where she sat covered with 
soot, aud squalling disinally for help, but 
quite unable to stir, til! Dil.y had made her 


fires, and got ready the breakfast, when 
tne dame immade her wp aranee bn ohlae 
kitchen. 


Now, for her own breakfast, she lad or- 
dered a cup of eotfee and a elicken: but 
Dilly and the strange lad were to liive moth. 
ing but some old crusts, apd sour iii, sil- 
ting outside on the KLE ps. 

] ardly, however, was the old wotnan at 
the table, when away wenther chicken and 
doflve, and plumped themselves before 
Dilly and the boy, while the crusts and sour 
wiilk stood before the dato, 

She tried to rise, or call out, dut  eould 
neither speak nor stir; and while sho sat 
there belpless, she saw the chicken and 
coffees gomy down herservants’ Uirouts, 

She determined aller baeakfast to yive 
Dilly a beating, but her hand stuck fost to 
the handle of her broomstick, and she could 
pot got iLaway;, While, though she tried ber 
best to scold, nota word could she speak, 
but only sat in her chair, shrieking with 
rage,an giating wiekedly ather louidtmud; 
and when Dilly bad finished the work, and 
commenced lo sew, iL Was still worse, for at 
every stitel the old) woman twisted and 
screamed, because the nevdles ran iuto her 
flesh. 

As there was no living like that, Dame 
Marthon determined to po and tind an old 
Witch, Who should in turu pumish Diliyv, by 
turnisy her tuto a black eat, 

So she yotout her hood and and 
her cane trom the corner, and trudged away 
in the forest; and meeting a tian driving 
along in bis wagon, she asked bin where 
the old witel: lived. 

“Go on three tiles further,” 
nan, “and then turn to your riphit and 
cross the brook three ties, and the third 
tine turn to your left, and yo another mile, 
and you will seo what you will see 7"? ard 
away he drove, a8 fastas bis) horses could 
Kallop. 

Of course Dame Marthon could tell 'itthe 
abouttie road by such directions as Ulat ; 
but sie determined to trudge ahead, aud 
Bee What would come of it 

The way was very rough—going straight 
Up A Steep hitl—wnd she was qurte out of 
breath, aid the Sun Coming out 
hotly that she was quite fiadtit. 

Coming to aspring, She thought that she 
would take out her lunch frous her pocket, 
and then she found that shoe had Jost it, 
She tried to drink of the water, petting 
down ou ber Knees and carrying It in her 
hands to ber lips; but leaning too far for- 
ward, bobbed heels over head into the 
BLrearis. 

Spite ofso inany inisfortunes, she was 
Bill quite determined to persevereso anury 
Wasshe wilh Dillv; and thougi every bone 
ached alter ber duekiuy, sue trotted for- 
ward as fast as lier ola would carry 
hier y bhut presently care to a great 
thieket of tuorny brambles, growing bigher 
than ber wead, and so together that 
Bhetried in Valo to force them apart, wnod 
only seratehed herself, ull she screamed 
Will) pain. 

So suv was obliged toturn back again, 
and bobbling alouyg, sulkily enough, she 
pepet @ pir] Siispritag. 

“Where does the old witeh live?" 
Daine Marthon. 

‘Oh,’’ said the girl, staring, ‘‘vou had 
better not go tuere; she Is an evil old dame, 
aud plays every body a trick that coimes near 
her.” 

“Thatis toy business,’ answered Daine 
Marthon, crossing. ‘*All vou have to do is 


ClOARK, 


said the 


Silone Bo 


ses 


sie 


close 


asKxed 


to @uswer a civil questioh—il You KlOW 
how." 

“Well, sad the yirl, laughing, ‘af you 
Willi yo, tur down this roud, and walk till 
\ J Bee Lit S WIN Om Obie Lruuk, 
tuer y iw . 
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Martbon. 
And back she went, king still sharper 


than before, and 80 busy alroutit, that she 
ran against another old) won, coming 


along the path. 





“Mind what vou are about, can't you?” 
said this old woman,in a squeaking voice. 

“You bad better mind what you are 
about!’ answered Marthon, in a rage. 
“You have alinost knocked the breath out 
of tne.”’ 

“You ought to be hoine and in your bed, 
since you are so blind you can't see!’ said 
the stranger-woinan. 

“Tam not blind,and I can see! ‘screeched 
the dane; “only I wasn't looking for ans 


where to find the witeh, and torn your lace 
in the brainbles, and got a ducking, In try- 
ing to find her; and now you are such an 
old idiot that you do not know me when 
you see ine! What do you want of ime, 
Datne Crosspatech ?”’ 

Marthon was much frightened to think 
that she had spokem so rudely to the witch; 
aud answered very soltly— 

“Ou, dear Mra, Witeh, I hadn't the least 
idea Who it wasjor Tshould have been more 
civil. You see my temper is quite spotied, 
thotugh IT used to be the best-natured 
creature in the world, by the wickedness of 
iny girl Dilly; and she has tormented me 
so lately, that l have come to ask you to 
please to turn her into a black cat; an ugly 
one, if you please, Mra. Witch—a very ugly 


’ 








re, 

“But why don't you send her away? I 
wouldn't turn anyone into a cat, if I were 
you,” said the witch. 

‘Butno, no,’ eried Marthon, stamping 
on the ground. | will have her turned into 
acalf!"' 

“Very good,” aaid the witeh. 
and say, ‘The witeb thinks it 
Should turn you Into an ugly 
Now see if you can say it.’’ 

“Of course I] can,” said Marthon; and 
commenced in abhurry, and instead of say- 
ing What she was told, said, in a haste, 
“The witeh thinks it best that T should be 
turned into a biaek eat!’ 
| She had hardly spoken the words, when 
there she stood—the upliest cat that over 
yowled, But Dilly lived in comfort for the 
rest of hur days, 

_>_ ©. > --- — 


THE VINEGAR-CRUET. 


‘(90 hot 
best that I 
black cat !"’ 





by Pp. c. B. 





OPPVL ERE was once a wicked woman who 
hated her little stepson, because every 

one said how sweet he was, 

} “PT jbimake yousour,” she eried, inafury; 

) and straightway turned hit into a vinegar. 
epuet 


The poor little fellow was sad enough, to | 


find bimself thus miserably transformed ; 
but stil ‘worse things might happen,” 
said he to himself; ‘one can make a figure 
inthe world, even though it bein a castor,” 

His wieked stepmother had, however, no 
fancy for letting: hit rest there. The next 
day, She contrived to let the vinegar-cruet 
fall, and broke the stopper. 
| “Seo, she said, showing it to the father, 
“itis good for nothing but to be thrown out 
on the dust-heap.”’ 

“Very good, turow it there then!" an- 
swered her husband, litthe dreaming that 
the poor broken bottle was his only gon, 

So he was thrown out with the ashes; 
and, presently, the dustinan came and took 
hilin away. 

But the poor vineyar-cruet was not al- 
| together sorry; for now, that the stopper 
was out, he could talk. He kept very quiet, 
and they caine te the city, where, his horses 
being tired, the dustinan Stopped, just be- 
fore the palace-yate, 

There the vineyar-cruet heard sone 
rogues talking together, and saying that 
they would) bide ao the King’s bathroom 
that night, and Kill the Wingy. 

As soon as the vinoygar-cruet heard that, 
he rolled himself out of the cart, though 
terribly afrant of breaking, and rolling 
under some great leaves, lav there quietly. 

By-and-by, the King came walking that 
way, and, after looking about bim awhile, 
beyan to swing baekward and forward on 
the wate, as he was fond of doing, when he 
heard a voice say, “Beware of the bath- 
room!” 

The King looked ali about him, but see- 
Ing noone, thought that he had heard only 
| his own thoughts, 
|} ‘“Itas very odd, however, that I should 





think such # thing as tuat!’’ he said to | 


hinmselt. 

Then the vinegar-cruet said again, “O 
King, send soldiers to examine the bath- 
rool; for there are nen hidden there, who 
mean to kill you to-night.’ 

“That's pleasant,’ said the King; ‘but 
|) who are you, good ielltale? | should like 
tu see you.” 

“Tam the vinegar cruet under the 
leaves,’ answered the voice again. “Pick 
ine up, and you will see.” 

The King, hearing that, began to poke 
about among the bushes, and finding the 
cruet, took it up aad piaced it in bis bosom. 

“Hold ine up to your ear,” said the cruet, 
“for 1 want to whisper.” 
| And, thereupon, ittold him all 
|; enetuiles lad sald, 

j The King sent at 
bie 


that his 


once, and finding the 


nen, had them executed; but for the ecruet 
he provided #@ Stand of pure yold,and caused 
t bes s tik 

( rs ‘ VS ve ol 

a fe 4 
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who il was, ands J ( i 
sure. 

Sbe wasa woinan with a long, smooth 


tongue; and after sie lad been at Court an 
hour, she talked his majesty into such a 
} good opiuion of ber, that he took ber into 


such iniserab.e object as you.” * 
“And what were you, looking for? 
Haven't you asked everybody you tet. 


bis chamber, to show her the wonderful 
| cruet. 
On looking at it, she pretended to start, 
| and then to sigh deeply. 
“What isthe matter?" asked the King 
alarmed, : 

“Alas! your Majesty,” replied the wicked 
woman, “you are greatly deceived. No- 
body else will keep this bottle because it 
brings tistortune to whoever harbors it.” 

“Say vou so?” erlied the King. “But 
what, then, shall I do with it? I cannot 
throw it away.” 

“ive ite,” said the 
“T will dispose of it.” ; 

So the King gave it to her, and carrying 
it far away into the very middle of a deep 
forest, she threw it down with all her force, 
breaking it in pieces, and saying:—‘See 
now if you can stay there!’ and then went 
away, Satistied that this tiie she bad dis- 
posed of it. 

Enough of it, however, was left togetber 
to see, bear, and talk ; and, lying tuere, it 
struck up a friendship with asplendid dia- 
inond ring, that a great princess had drop- 
ped there one day by accident. 

Now, tis ring was the gift ofa fairy, who 
had told the princess to beware how she 
lostit, for she would lose all Ler luck with 
it. 

Therefore the princess was in great trouble 
and notonly sent out messengers to look 
everywhere tor the ring, but came herself 
to the forest, where she remembered tiat 
she had worn it last, 

When the ring saw her, it said, with all 
$e tight: a 


wicked woman ; 


“Here Lam! here Dan! 
Sut having no tongue that could be heard 
by kutuan ears, the 
Without Spyitipe it. 
Then the cruet called out loudly: 
is your ring, uadam. ‘This way—no, 
—you are going wrong; here it is!” 
‘The princess, woudering greatly that she 
beyun to search where 


“Hore 


could see ho one, 
she beard the voice, and 
her ring at which she was overjoyed, 

“But where,’’ said she, “is the voice that 
spoke toine? IT see no one.” 

“Sprinkle here some of the water of the 
brook,’’ auswered the cruct, ‘and you siall 

) see me.” 

On that, the princess dipped up water in 
her hand, and sprinkled it where the ring 
had lain, and instantly there stood betore 
her a lovely, siniling litthe boy. 

When he had told ler his story, she tock 
hiio home with ber, and adopted him as 
her son; sothal his wicked stepmother’s 
malice brought bim only good, atter all. 
But, as for her, when shoe heard the news, 
she died of anger. 

—_ ———_ 2 _ - 


ON THE COAST. 


N the old days, the Cornish people in 
England, were great smugglers, Indeed, 
the natural features of the Coust are such, 

that they would have been alimost more 
than huiman if they were not. 
Even when it did not pay very well, the 
love of adventure enlisted the whole popu- 
tation in its favor. 
‘The farmers who did not themselves help 
to run a cargo on a moonless night, would, 
{ wnen the riders—the coastguard—were out 

ot the way, lend their horses to those who 
‘did, so that long before dayligit’ the kegs 
were all carried oft far inland, or stowed 
away in the hiding-holes which nearly 
every house possessed. 

A darker page of Cornish bistory is that 
of the days of wrecking. ‘Terrible sights 
| have some ct those pitiless beaches wituess- 
/ ed; when the doomed vessel was lured on 

by talse lights to be the prey of men iore 
pitiless still. 

AtSt. Eval, a laine horse used to be led 
on stormy nights along the cliffs with a 
lantern fixed on its head; and 
craft, supposing it to be the light of a ship 
riding at anchor, was then steered by her 
Juckless crew straight into the very jaws of 
death. 

Wrecks were looked upon as a legitimate 

| harvest of tho sea, even as things to be 
prayed tor, like ashoal of pilchards or a 
| lodeoftin. The remains of that feeling are 
not extinct even yet. A few years ago, a 


wrecked on the north coast. Her naine 

was the Good Samaritan Of course such 
| Of her cargo aS was saved was supposed to 
be handed over to the coastguard, according 
to law ; but a good deal of flotsam and jet- 
| Sain Was quietly appropriated notwith- 

standing, the fortunate ftinders never 

dreaining that there could be anything 

noraily wrong in such acqtisiions, though 
) they might not be strictly legal, 

Some months alterwards, alady of the 
neighborhood was visiting the cottagers 
and asking them how they had got through 
the hard winter that was just over; and 

, she was told by one of the siinple folks that 
titnes had been bad indeed, that work had 
been Slack and wages low, and that it bad 

, been 4 severe struggle to keep a home 
toyether. 

“And indeed I 
should have done, if 
us the Good Samaritan !’’ 

It is reported of a worthy o 
the west coast at tlhe end of the last century, 
when wrecks were consid : 


don't know 


red as godsends, 


and il was an article of faith that the own- 
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a4 reference to this eritn 4th ~Darvest, 


SOinée SUCL SlLYle 4S this: 

**Lord, we du not pray tor wrecks; but 
Since there inust be so:ne, “rant, we beseech 
I'bee, that they may be on our beach.” 


the middle of his sermnon when the news 
reached the church thata vessel had just 
struck and was going to pleces in the bay, 
and who instantly concluded with the bene. 
diction, and lett his surplice in the pulpit, 
so that he and his congregation might start 
fair upon the shore. 

Yet eager as was the rivalry for what 
could be snatched from the sea, there was 
no piltering froin any inan’s heap. 

To this day, you have butto puta stone 
upon anything you find on the beach, in 
token that it has been ‘‘saved,’’ and you 
may leave it in perfect safety, for no 
Cornishiman will take it then. 

If, on your return, you find it gone, you 
may be sure that some less scrupulous *tup- 
country people’’ have been by that way. 

- —__-- > 

AnoutT CLOTHES PINs,—Clothes pins 
now come pringipally trom Maine, where 
the requisite lumber is abundant. A Ban- 
gor paper describes the way they are made 
in one of the larger factories at Vancebvro 
in that State. 

The wood used is mainly white birch and 
beech. ‘The logs are cut 9nd hauled to the 
shores ofthe lake or the streams emptying 
| into it, whence they are floated down to the 
mill, As fast as required they are hauled 
intothe mill by a windlass and chain worked 
by steam power, and sawed into Jengths of 








princess passed by | 


SLOp 


presently found | 


inany a] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


For the thin woman there is nothing so 
vessel Jaden with Manchester goods was | becoming as a heart-shaped opening front 


16 to 22 inches—the former to be made into 
pins,and the ‘latter into boards for the boxes 
required in packing. The 16-inch lengths 
| are next sawed into boards of the requisite 
thickness by ashingle machine, then into 
Strips of the proper size by a gang of 12 eir- 
| Cular saws, and finally into S-inch lengths 
by a gang ot 3 saws, 
| The logs have now been 
| blocks about five inches jong and three- 
fourths of an inch square. Falling, as they 
leave the saws, on an elevator belt,they are 
carried into an upper story, and returning 
to the first floor are deposited in troughs, 
whence they are fed to the turning lathes, 
of which there are several—each being capa- 
| bile of turning 80 pins a minute. They are 
| then passed to the slotting machines, in 
| Which a peeuliar arrangement of knives in- 
| serted in acircular 8awW yivesthe slot the 
| proper flange, after which they are autota- 
| tically carried by elevator belts to the dry- 
| ing bins on the second floor, where they are 
subjected to a high temperature, generated 
by steam pipes, until thoroughly seasoned. 
There are several of these bins, the largest 
ot which has a capacity of 100 boxes, or 72,- 
000 pins, and the sunaller ones 50 boxes, 
The pins are now ready for polishing and 
packing. The polishing 's accomplished 
by means of pertorated cylinders ur drums, 
each capable of holding forty bushels, in 
which the pins are placed and kept con- 
Stautiv revolving until they become as 
simooth as if polished by hand with the 
finest Sand paper. A few minutes betore 
this process is completed, a small amount 
| of tallow is thrown in the druins with the 
| pins, after which afew tore revolutions 
| give them a beautiful glossy appearance, 
These polishing drums are suspended di- 
rectly over the packing counter on the first 


cut up into 





ly beneath the ceiling of the floor above,are 
readily filled through scuttles from the dry- 
ing bins on the second floor, and as easily 
emptied on the counter below, where the 
pins are sorted into first and second grades, 
and packed in boxes of five gross each. 
‘The sorting and packing are done by giris, 
Two hundred and fifty boxes are packed iu 
a day. 

The market for clothes pins is not con- 
fined to any special locality, but is found 
nearly all over tue world, ‘Ten thousand 
boxes have been shipped to Melbourne, 
Australia, within four months. Ten firms 
in London carry a stock of ten thousand 
boxes each, and two firms in Boston carry a 
like amount. 
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MISTAKES IN DRESS.—Amongst all the 
inistakes that are constantly made there is 
none more irritating to the beholders than 
the wrong cut of a low bodice, 

Very few woren understand this difficult 
art, and as low bodices are again fashiona- 
ble, itis very necessary that some attention 
Should be given to it. 





and back ; it leaves but little of the chest 
aud shoulders visible, and the opening is 
generally surrounded by a drapery which 
yives a little fulness, 

With this bodice pufted sleeves to the 
elbow are very often worn, and these cover 
the upper part of the arm, which is verv 
ugly when thin and flat. All thin women 
would do well to adopt this mode, and 
leave the ordinary low bodice to their 
plumper sisters, 

A style that is now becoming de mode is 





| 
what we ! 
the Lord hadn't seat | 


. | very inadequate 
| Porbepe this was the divine who was in | soiled or worn oul. 


the spare-cut bodice, whether it is worn by 
young and slender girls, with a white 


| chemisette closely drawn in round the 


neck, or, as it too often is, by stout, middle- 
aged matrons, by whom the modest chemi- 
sette is much more needed, and to whose 
Appearance it would be a decided improve- 
iment. 

Ladies who are no longer young, but 


| Who wear low bodices, often commit the 
ld parson on | great error of adopting with these the old- 


lashioned deep lace berthe, falling nearly 
tothe waist. 


[It isa great mistake, asthe bodice must 
‘utin an old-fashioned curve, and the 
eS worb with it are in a style that 


~ i¢ ‘ | 


1 absurd. Sucb an 


in old wmode, pretty 
zh in its day, but not ancient enough 
teresting, is always a failure. 


(nother very couinon errorin judgment 
is to have three or four best dresses that are 
wornonly twoor liree times a year, and 
hot lo make auy alteration in them on the 
plea that they are not 


floor of the mill, and being thue immediate- , 























THE SATURDAY EVENING LOST. 

















THE SABBATH MORN. 





BY WILLIAM BYRNE. 





‘TMs Sabbath morn !—The solemn sound of bells 
Is Dorne upon the quiet holy breeze, 
Prom hallow'd churches, that in yonder dells 
Lift up their heads, half-hidden by the trees ; 
The birds, methinks, sing with a sweeter lay, 
And the sun, too, shines brigite: on the Sabbath day! 


The streamlet with a clearer ripple flows ; 

The very flowers a richer perfume yicld :— 
Even the cawing of the stately crows, 

That undisturd’d strut o’er the new-plough'd feld, 
Seems musical to me: while ip the grove, 
With a more dreamy sound, the rustling 

move! 


branches 


All toll is o’er :—I miss the biacksmith's stroke 
The anvil’s ring—the carter’s noisy song— 

The forge’s ruar, and e’en its wreath of smoke, 
Now curls no more yon fir-tree boughs among 

The noisy mill, too, for a time doth cease ; 

And all things tell alone of rest and holy peace ! 


Bat now the bells are silent! and aypear 
(Within that sacred building, old and gray) 
The honest rustics, who are met to hear 
The Word of God, and keep His holy day! 
‘Tis sweet to see the group assembled there 
The youth, and timid maid, and those with siiver 
hair! 


Through the stain’d windows the glad 
streams 
Upon the Gothic pillars, worn and old, 
And on each fretted arch, until it seems 
That they are built of precious stones and gold ; 
Aud casting ou the floor, in colurs faint, 
The shadowy outline of some rudely pictured saint ; 


sunshine 


Though few they are and simple, there that raise 
Their voice to heaven responding to the prayer— 
Nor pealing organ mingles with their praise— 
Yet think not thou that God the less is there 
For He hath sald, *‘Wherever two or three 
Are gather’d in my name, there in the inidst I'll be!"’ 


Oh! there 1ssomething 1n a Sabbath morn: 
As if a charm tothis sweet tline were given, 

To wean the mind from all that’searthly born, 
And lift the heart adoringly to heaven, 

Making the spirit strive to break the chain 

That binds it to this life of chequer'd joy and pain, 

i <a 


PROLONGING LIFE. 





S far back as the Egyptian, Greek, and 

Roman periods, we find the idea of 
prolonging life prevalent. The Egyptians 
bestowed considerable attention to the at- 
tainment of longevity, and they believed 
that life could be prolonged through the 
efficacy of sudorifics and emetics continu- 
ally used. 

Instead of saying ‘‘How do you do?” as 
an ordinary salutation, they inquired of 
each other, ‘“‘How do you perspire?’’ In 
those days it was the general custom to take 
at least two emetics during each month. 
Hippocrates and his disciples recommended 
moderation in diet, friction, and well-timed 
exercise, which was certainly a step in the 
right direction. 

Ficinus, in his ‘‘Treatise on the Prolon- 
gation of Life,’’ recommended all prudent 
persons to consult an astrologer every seven 
years, thereby to avert any danger which 
might threaten them. 

During the year 1740 an _ individual 
named Pansa dedicated tothe Council of 
Leipsic a book entitled, ‘‘The Profongation 
of Life,’’ in which he most strongly urges 
all persons desirous of longevity to be on 
their guard every seven years, because 
Saturn, a hostile planet, ru’ed at these per- 
iods, 

According to the teachings of astrology, 
metals were believed to be in intimate con- 
nection withthe planets. Thus, no doubt, 
It was that amulets and talismans origin- 
ated, as reputed agents for prolonging lite. 
The disciples of this creed had amulets and 
talismans cast of the proper metal, and un- 
der the influence of certain constellations, 
in order to protect themselves from the 
evil infilnence ot adverse planets. 

These absurd conceits were at a later day 
revived by Cagliostro. It would, indeed, 
appear that the more mysterious and ridi- 


culous the conception of fanatics and im- 
posters were, the greater was their sne- 


cess. 

The example of the renowned Cornaro 
aftords a brilliant instance of the superior 
ity of an abstemious life to the foolish doc- 
trines put forth inthat period. Up to forty 
years of age he was exct ssively intemper- 
ate both in eatingand drinking, so that his 
health suffered considerall: 

He then resolved to Init himself to 


strictly temperate regiinen, for the re 
maining sixty years of his /ife W 
Ty c re ‘ r née ra 
é 

A 
ercising greater 
drinking than is generally adopted, yet, 
nevertheless, few persons could safely fol 


low so strict a dietary. 


Shortly after the death of Louis XIIL, of 
France, who was bled forty-seven times 
during the last ten months of existence, @ 
contrary method came into fashion. Trans- 
fusion was fora time relied upon as a means 
for invigorating and prolonging life. The 
operation was performed by the aid of a 
small pipe conveying blood from the artery 
of one person to another. 

Francis Bacon held somewhat unique 
ideas regarding the possible prolongation of 
He regarded lite as a flame being 
surrounding 





existence, 
continually consumed by the 
atmosphere, and he thence concluded that 
by retarding vitul waste and renewing the 
bodily powers trom time to time, life might 
be lengthened. 

With the object of preventing undue ex- 
ternal vital waste, he advised cold bathing 
followed by triction. Tranquility of mind, 
| cooling tood, with the use of opiates, he ad- 
vocated as the most suitable measures for 
| lessening internal consumption. 


Furthermore, he proposed to renovate 
| life periodically—first, by a spare diet com- 
bined with cathartics ; subsequently, through 
choice of a refreshing and succulent diet. 
With some degree of there 
seems to be much wisdom in his views, ex- 


modifiertion, 


cepting as regards the use of opiates, which 
are decidedly of a prejudicial nature. 

The plan of ‘hardening’’—based upon a 
false supposition that by toughening the 
physical organs they would wear longer— 
| obtained at one time numerous followers. 

When we reflect that the main principle 
of lite depends upon the pliability of every 
organ, combined with free circulation, it 
naturally follows that rigidity must be un- 
friendly to longevity. 

Perpetual cold baths, exposure to keen 
air, and exhausting exercise, were advocated 
by the “hardening school.’’ Like most en- 
thusiasts, they carried their ideas to excess, 
a limited use of which would have 
beneficial. 

Later on, a theory well suited to the idle 
and luxurious gained many adherents— 
namely, to retard bodily waste by a trance- 
like sleep. 

One enthusiast, Maupertuis, went so far 
as to propound the possibility of completely 
suspending vital activity. The misconcep- 
tion of this theory, trom a_ physiologi- 
cal point of view, is at once self-evident, 
as want of exercise is simply poisonous to 
| health. 





been 
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= Brains of Bold. — 


The worst men often give the best ad- 
vice. 

A word of kindness is seldom spoken in 
vain. 

I1e that gives to be seen, will relieve none 
in ‘he dark, 

He that flings dirt at another dirties hiin- 
t. 





self the ms 


A wan that breaks his word, bids others 
be false to liim, 

Right judgment is the kernei of the whole 
great nut of life. 

He that payeth beforehand, 
his work ill done, 


shall have 


| Hethat fallsin the dirt, the longer he 
| lies, the dirtier he is. 
| Advice 18 seldom welcome. Those who 


| need itmost, like it least. 


and die a 


tt least a good one, 


It you are d 
| slave to 
If a man knew as inuch about himself as 
he would not speak to 


t termined to live 


ustoin, see that it ts 


he does about his neighbors, 
himself. 


Politeness is the religion of the heart, as 


plety Is thato’ the soul, It is yood nature in ac- 
tion, 

Do not lose courage by considering your 
own imperfections, butinetantly set about remedy- 
ing them. 

Tothe Poet, the Philosopher, and the 
Saint, allevents are profitable, all dass are holy, all 
men divine, 

Lite isnot so exclusively charged with 


sweetness that one needs lo be coutluualiy 


js acids or bitters 


It we could only make the world think 
as mueh fusas wethink of pursetye wae a guild 
then be properly appreciated 

A right mind and a generous affection 

I ft leharu au 8 the other ! 
" ‘ ew i besides 

False Ss L I its! e at 

Patien sitrengtuens the spirit, sweetens 
temper, stifles auge extl shes envy, subdues 
| pride, bridles the tonyue, refrains the band, and 


| trampies upon temptations. 





ing an eveul 
throwing | 


® emininities. | 





A good tame is better than a good face. 


If nobody loves you, be sure it is your 
own fault. ; 

In Germany women do mosi of the men- 
fal out-of-door work. 

Let no man value at a little price a virtu- 
ous woman's counsel, 

‘Lady Medicals’’ is the term used by an 
English paper speaking of women doctors. 

The common foible of women who have 


veen handsome, isto ‘orgetthat they are no longer 


0. 

One of the State papers speaks of an 
elopementin the town iu which it is published as a 
‘humorous episode, ** 

Switzerland is the only country in Con 
tinental Furope where peasant women are not com- 
pelled to dovall the hard work. 

An Oregon Chinaman, named Ah Chung, 
fell in love with a German nursemald, and on belng 
rejected became a raving maniac, 

Nobody uses solid silver nowadays,and it 
is all said to be In the safe deposit company. If itis 
not there, it is at the silversimith’s, 

It is said to be the correct thing to hang 
family portraits in the parlor, once more, 
up In the attic, with the faces to the wall, 

Many a man is shaken by a woman's look, 
or led by a baby's clasp upon his floger, who 
break away from the chain with whicha great 
would bind him. 

A Jersey girl made a bet that she would 
She disguised herself in a suit 


instead of 


could 
xilanut 


vote on election day. 


of her brother's clothes and marched upto the polls 
like a little man. 
A window without a woman in it is ex 


ceptional Jn Rio Janeiro, and a sociological consider- 
ation of the City of the Royal Palin without a woman 
in it is impossible, 

The young lady who lives in the vicinity 
of the Square, and sings ‘*Nobody Loves Me,’* every 
evening after dinner in the boarding-house parlor, 
has no one to blame but herself, 

A London physician has ascertained that 
there are six deaths among thousand mar- 
ried men, ten among the same number of bachelors, 
and twenty-nine in the same number of widowers, 


one 


Don't marry & man to mend him and re- 
form him, Such attempts are generally 
powerless as attempts to turn back the 


as vain and 
flowing tlde 


with a wisp of straw, or outroar a hurricane with a 
tin whistle, 
One of the Jatest dresses in London is a 


novelty in the shape of a Suede leather skirt with pol- 
onatse of navy blue serge, The walsteoat is leather, 
like the petticoat, which can be readily sponged free 
of mud or dust, 

‘“Whatis more awful to contemplate,’’ 
saidalecturer, glaring about him, ‘‘than the refent- 
And a henpecked- 
building seftly re- 


less power of the maelstrom 7" 
looking man in the back of the 
plied: ‘*The female-strom,** 


Violin playing is the latest craze among 
young ladies whose parents are wealthy "Yes, In- 
deed, ** says Mrs. Parvenu, ‘‘my daughter Jennie is 
making great advance on her fiddle, and her profes- 
sor says she will soon play like Olly Bull.’ 

An old lady, whose grandson was about 
to proceed to the Black Sea, among other parting ad- 
monitions, gave him strict lajunetions not to bathe 
in that sea, fershe did not want him to come back a 
negro. 

A Paris novelty is a magnifying tan. The 

filled with small 
wearer covers her 
sticks 


sticks are bored, and the holes are 
lenses of the purest crystal. The 
face with her fan, and the 
glasses. 

Young girls, young wives, young moth 
ers, you hold the sceptre; in your souls, 
than in the law of legislators, now repose the futur- 
ity of the world, and likewise the destiny of the hu- 
man race, 


A fair maiden of Keokuk, Iowa, having 
been jilted by the head waiter of a hotel, to 
ahoot him, whereupon,in the most ungallant manner 

iled a plate at and 
slic save that he | way dAleh- 


uses an opera- 


much more 


went 


possible, he skilfully her head 
knocked her down, 


neaver. 


5s 8 


A woman’s natural quickness of percep- 
tion may often be of the greatest possible use in mat- 
ter ¢ but if she trice to ad- 
vance too far, she will certainly fall, lbwarfs on 
giants’ shoulders see farther than glants; but we all 
know the fate of the dwarf who fouglit by the giant's 
side. 


A Vermont school teacher 
proached by aman who had an inspiration kill 
her. Possees¢ a of an also, 
aud after she had backed it with a club for several mo- 
aine that protbe- 

all, been 


which seem above herken, 


Was 4&p- 
to 
She became Inspiration 
convinced 


had 


menute, ber asssilant ber 
bly his inspiration, after 
holic. 


only alco- 


It is announced that it is now considered 
suspended en 
injature powder box, 
WT te least 
ar,uecs that 


chatelaine 
and 
once dur- 


the current thing to carry 
alittle mirror and 
notto apply the p 
vat 


»> your face at 


theatre or ball-room 


you are enameled We have not noticed that the 
} custom prevails in this city Can it be that our 
} 

belles are wade up beyond the reachof powder ” 





Love is the foundation of all obedience 
Without it morality descends Into mere ca t 
Love is the fosndat I Ail K wleds W 

g generat } a chatter x t M 
anda tr ‘ and t at t t 
1 Vs nor war a that 1 ra i 
’ . - . aT 

‘ . ‘ * 

s 

a 
gie. Buttl i “ ar x 

cept for some great advantage, @ ithey know to a 
dot that the sixty girls willnot only be poor them- 


| 


selves, but will have poor sisters. 





| 
| 


that | 


‘News Notes. 


V ooden 
tallors. 

American canned frogs are now sent to 
France. 

Wood is selling for nine dollars a cord at 
Key West, 

London has a society to promote window- 
gardening. 

Rochester is said to have a couple of men 
dressmakere. 

There are a thousand flies in India to one 
in this country. 

William Shakspeare is editing a Minne- 
eota newspaper, 

A new village in Kentucky has been 
named Cleveland 

About the only place a Brazilian does not 
smoke is in his coffin, 

Church bells are going out of use in 
every American city. 

California ostrich eggs are selling at 6120 
a dozen inSan Francisco, 

About 600 German newspapers are pub- 
lished in the United States, F 

Over 2,000 cigars a day are smoked by 
students at Yale, it is stated, 

Twenty millions of people in Austro-Hun- 
wary never read a newspaper. 

Left-handed penmanship is now taught in 
a number of American schools, 

Among the last victims of cholera at Na- 
ples was a woman 103 years old, 

The University of Mississippi is free to 
all the world, and to both sexes, 

The total membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is 405, 000, 

A silver dollar of 1804, according to @ 
catalogue recently Issued, is worth $600, 

During the past five years the pension 
payments have amounted to §290, 000, 000, 

Morning concerts are all the rage in Lon- 
They begin at 10,30, and are over by noon, 


The railroads ot this country alone, it is 
said, are worth four times the amount of the national 
debt. 

Professor Tyndall, one of the most noted 
of scientists, does not know the year lo which he was 
born, 





buttons are preferred by English 


African 


don, 


A statistician has found that the average 
age of inan in the past forty years bas advanced three 
years, 

A pyramid made of 20,000 plates ot fruit 
will be one of the features of the New Orleans Exhl- 
bition, 

An underground stream flows beneath 
the city of Birmingham, Ala. Itisto ve used for s 
sewer, 

The Hartford plumbers have many calls 
every day to houses where the water pipes are clogged 
by eels, 

Santa Anna, Cal., is to have a brass 
band, and the instruments are to be the property of 
the town. 

Stanley, the explorer,says that on several 
occasions he bought his life of wild tribes for a pound 
ef powder, 

Whalley, ex-member of the British Par- 
liament, has becn sentenced to nine mouths’ in jell 
tor stealing. 

Out of about 600 cases of sunstroke noted 
in New York the past summer, ut least 200 turned out 
to be drunks. 
been 


Hiuminat'an of 


The electric light is said to have 
found cheaper than candles the 
British ships. 

The 50,000 tons of soot taken from Lon- 
sold’ for $220,000, and 


sor 


don chiinneys eyery year, are 
used asa fertilizer, 

4 . ’ ice es o¢ ‘Tes 

Phe postoffice safe at Cleburne, Tex., was 


robbed by a thief while the postisaster was looking at 


acirceus proce selon, 


the Zulus 
for them into 


This year, for the first time, 
have had the entire Bible 
their own language, 

The keroel of the peach stone is the bit- 


ter alino Confectioners give twenty 
cents a pou 


translated 


nd of commerce, 


id for them, 
Dalhlias, which are of Mexican origin, 
were first introduced into Germany by Dahl, and 


were so Damed after him. 


A prominent citizen of Whitfield county, 


‘sa., Nas had his grave dug and cemented, and in- 
closed with an iron railing. 
The Prince of Wales has a superstition 


that his m sther will outlive him, 
ver be King of England. 


and that he will 


Englishmen eat at much shorter intervals 
than Aimerteans are accustomed to. The farm lae 
borer eats four mealsa day. 


English noblemen now have the sails of 


their yachts embroidered tn the style in tavor among 
the Feyptians hundreds of vears ago. 


A new remedy tor stiffened shoulders is 


ng by the paticnt of twenty holes two and a 
a soft plank dally, 


deep, in 


In San Luis, ¢ 


i, recently, two pump- 

kins wer ex t neasuring 61-2 feet in 
at r6feet $5 inches. 

[ f Paris ask for §8,.- 

y will be 

. Aus 

lrought. 
‘ Am) pe ed 

I e shoe-pegs e1 zh for American 

ae mes annua ©) ras of timber: and 

to nake lucifer matches, 3,000 cuble feet of the best 


| pine are required every year, 
































































































































~ Faithful and True. 


LINWOOD SMITH. 





BY F. 





T was the firet anniversary of my lus- 
band’s death, and at Stella’s request, I 


had lain aside iny window's weeds, and 
donned a robe of soft violet silk, while 
Stella fastened a cluster of white roses in the 
Jace atiny throat, and among the braids of 
my jet black hair. 
“You look like aqueen, Iny beautiful 


when her task was 
back to survey 


wal, 
stood 


martina! the gir 
complet ') anid slic 
the effect. 

Stella was iny step-daughter, my pet and 


darling—a star indeed, the only slar that 
had brightened the otherwise dreary path 
of ny lonely lite. 

1 iiad been atrne and faithful wife to try 
departed liumtan: d, tut he had known, 
when I eonsented to become his) wife, that 
inv beart was baried under the ocean 
waves with mny sailor lover. 

It was not an unhappy marriage, for miy 
elderly busband was passionately fond of 


me,and 1 respected and honored hit above 


all men on earth, and worsmipped his sweet 
young daughter, ty beautiful Stella. 

” Bhe was verv lively, this ehild of my 
heart, with her blue, cloudless eyes, her 


fair girlish face, and shining aureole of curl 
ing yolden hatr. 


Our home was a rambling old miansion, 
about a hundred tniles distant frour town, 
from whenee Stella had just returned " 


amonth’s visit to a sehoolinate thie ebay 
ter of one of the merchant princes of the yous 
srietroyp 

Stella had broagbhta party of tri 
withier, and had taken upon herself to su 
perintend the arrangement of mv toilet tor 


neds borne 


their eoseprereiad Teena fit. 

Wile she was engared in hie \ tush 
I wtridle Pher face intent 

There wae sometiiing thow atl ®Simative in 
ik eX pression that pugs 1 otnpe, 

It was as if the child bad retururd to me 
Mm Wolral. 

The beautiful yvounyw fa seemed to lave 
peated someting: Chat it backe 1 before, 

A new soul seenned tol outotipe frou 
the violet depths of roy clarciing’s eyes, 

A sudden susplelon Cane too tae, and, 
drawing Stella down to alow seat bey ny 
side, ] pruusserl myeurior ned tier Shoulders 
and clasping one of her Slit, white lias, 
peo the forefluyver f whieh Teaught the 
glitter of a dian nd—-ar rahe bod never 
worn before asked reprowelhtally 

“Stella, are you keepin rseoret rom 
me?’ 

It needed n sord trom Ste ‘ “ to 
tell ine that uy Suspicion Was net licotat 
fersttabation. 

ble face Criinesatn 1, deer tela eVes Shrompe 
like stars, and her sweet lips  ypearted iaoa 
siniie of almost unearthive sweetness 

“*Niatnina, dar! To topes aret tert vou to 
Hight, betore we ned our geaests, TP aim 
Kiad you bpave mipowrn ae tiooww bo beegein 

Phen with ber taee bitdden on mv tereast 
and ber aris at Pinyvo told mie 
ol her love tl t midsomm brother of her 
SClyO picther, | . hk 1 

NMcceetoeay 4 '\ i \ Ww UN rself, [ 
krow, said nv clild, ‘the is so noble, so 
good, and so Very handsome; and sheet, 
matiina—he isthe souloof honor Phe lias 
Cold tee mil alee iis prast found ats like 
a romanee fle once loved a beautiful 
Virthilay yr wd asked tier to ob his WwW " 
You s Tat { ‘ IS, teneetoptana, f ease 
1 ktiow bie ‘ ves ine will all iis heart, 
Mirel thie teu never t ealled, 

WW, [ lie Aas | rthen, med th \ iy 
lacdv’s wuardian weld oo eopmsenmt to ther 
inparriage. “Phe }? ' Ww oyhart dl i tye 
Vouty alvin sorro and We t away to 
aon, SS ruive wits vit ~ lie nherited a for 
tu nil vee atnae ipetatn f Wn Ocean 
Mle bruit (ines faest NV ya hiss Vessel 
was wreeked mdalk tl passenpers aud 
crew reprort ! st 

It aneed, | vever, that th euptain 
anid severa f the pusset rs Ww reseed 
byoan i ' bh ued jus wo 
iF) Liss days i (tlie pelea ) turned to 
lils ine Pheer sovtgetit ave elLurned a year 
iw ! ! s ul ‘ i i) baste ms 
} meri} is { i maa a { 
i atin i ‘ i { i th i wrist 
ot Visit { is sof eS 4% t 
wweres G@rriboit 1 b> it HOUOTY his 
a Sapeprodnatenes ile 

eNow, tute Vou Know all: only low 
deariv l , t vou can never know, 
Wiiv, dear ms if cannot toagine how I 
tidtnawed to ti ‘ sure do dite before 
Doret tic ans aed tits tell are that DT was 
dear t bik. Iwant vou to love hin for 
PEIN Sane, Trsiatbelbiat, wand ! l have tried t stnake 
you look even re beautiful than usual 
to-night, Sothat he may love you, even as 
dearly as vour Stella loves you.’ 

loeec 1 ei never litled her face to tv 
AZe sy} yoand now she continued 
Wiille lier ails ispod) Lhemiseives Closer 
al }oiey ' 

**iie@ W ! is ios | hata, When 
y 1] h ivis i ft cat Vy feel 
hia, bees has no ides that bis step 
trother 1 haat that prefix ‘ ‘ 
fiv ims ti lie pictures . 
stat t l } ‘ } 
ad i L sii not rest ] 
hin pres 1 i ‘ ‘ J r 
lt “ 

] 
it J r x 

] BOOl Quiele 1 her tears, it aring tha. 
the beat and the heavy perfuine of the 


flowers had ovéercoine me, begying her to 
o to oun@uests in the rooins below, where 
Y precatesd to join her in less than hatt 
hour, 
She left ime reluctantly, and I 


in- 


locked tny- 


s6lfin my chatnber, there to pive way to 
the tempest of grief that raged in iny heart. 
Eliner Rhodes, the one love of my life, 


whow Thad mourned as dead 
step-laughter’s husband. 

“Ol Tleaven ! it was hard, 
jendure, 


was tuore than |] eoul 


Wasto be tiny 


it was crue), it 
I thought at 


first, but while I lay, face downward on my 
couch, wrestiing wilhiny agony,there came 
tome like an echo of a distant voice, iny 
hosbaund's dying words— 

“Marion, my darling, | die happy, know- 
ing that you will always love tiny child, and 
guard her--fromsorrow—il it need be--with 





yourown life--tnay Heaven bless you—and 
roeward—inv beloved wife 

With that last tender blessing on my 
natue, his spirit had winged its flight; and 
now the rmenory of that death-bed scene 


Pulied the storm of priefiin inv rebellious 
heart. 

“You, iny husband, ] wili be true to the 
trust you reposed dia mie, though she has 
taken from we that whieh was dearer 
than my life,’ Tsaid to mveelf, as IT de 
seended the stairs to the brilliantly lighted 
rewotiis, 

kiven before Thad entered the re i 
Kliwer Rhodes’ weill-remenmboercd voice teli 


pon my ears, and feeling threat ] was aot 
vet strony enough to ticet titi lace to face, 
Tinade my way to the conservat ry, ut the 
1 iw oft Tht it reise’, 
liow loony Thad Leen here I ean never 
tell, but | was aroused at last byw liner’s 
volce, eryingg out in noishitment and dis- 
peyaay 
Marion! My God! Am T dreaming?” 
It eT eoulds ik vu! eauuht both 
iy paticis ith hits Wr, teint 1 qeuuickiv I 
seal Linet. 
lush I whispered, wiile my breath 
ene qu amped fia “a4 i tush mot eal 
ropes Fey thial draiiie, lain Mes. St. Jolin: vou 
are tny slep-dauyhters promised hustuand, 


As vou value tiny daughter's fature lappy 
tof our pust.’ 
moment, and I 
wtliests ASSUbE at 


mv suileriug 


trever te ver Chie seer 


Hess, 
Stella poitimedd iss at this 
rlead witli 


that fownd mo ceho oan 


fiatte enur 
pesiety 
heart. 

lForthe next week I 
one day lee treet cee 
tho river, ated, bor 


avoided lin: but 
one on the banks of 
miting Stella, poured iato 


invyoours the story ol bis love forme, begging 
ne to mave the cLiid from the misery of a 
WaArriiaee Lidia who could never give 


her bis lreart. 
I treed mivself teoa the close clasp of his 


arms, athoush J ved lini with every 
pulse ofimiav passionate heart, nny husband's 
parting words again recurred to me, and J 
Mevit tiii frote ie--t1y tlor-lover, inv 
darling. Ah, well! 

Winaton {to linger over the weeks that 
followed ? 

They were married, Stella and Elmer, 
and the tears PT shied while the words were 
spoken (fat tiowhe Chem tian and wite, were 


tributed to grietat the thought of parting 
With Stella, who was to wo with ber lusband 


Loo Ceeriianyv. 


Shall lever forpet how he eluny to me 
When the tnoment came for that parting ? 

ler last words strll ringg in tay ears, 
though many years have passed since that 
terrible «clay. 

“Ob, miata! rv darling! wey darling 
Whatever bappens im the future, remeurber 
that vou dave alwaws taacde ir little girl 
happy, audatGrod calls te first to meet 
prays heaven, be shall Know that you 
were faithtuland true to cle trust he = re- 
posed in vou, 

Then they took her frou: mie, mv golden- 
haired darting, the star of y desolate life: 
wid forimany davs TP otiy i darkened 
rool, PAVIN rte ete ' id Stretching 
Out iny eniply arms t sj; toe tairy form 
that was pone oulof inv tile lor ever, 

Mv hand tredibles, miy eves prow dim: ] 
Ciumnotspeak atany length ofthe davs: that 
folioWed my reeoy \ 

Pwo vears passed away, and then came a 
dav never to be to tten, 

A critel iiessape came too tne from over 
fhe Sea 

s It les is ud, 

Ss hi | i her husband's arins 
‘ ul i er, W Spropitige at thre i‘st 

jake uy t \ ) deanna ill it—- 
Ste i—Stie Will loys { for mv Sake 

l ! rsuke! Q))), ny beloved child! 
My srigs s a! 

My tears are fall ny fast on the golden 
eurissot the baby-girl plaving at ny knee, 
andy husband takes the pen from ny 
hand, and clasps the child in aclose em. 
brace, as he whispers 

“Dotnet weep for our angel Stella, my 
precious Marion. She is bappy in Teaven 
teo-tilght, Kuowlng + li vour sacrinee, all 
your love for her, and your noble eonduet 


to hier child.’ 
*Don'te’v, mama: “Ee abe dood dis 


for dear mania,” ¢ est elitiad it \ 
knee, 

And with mv face bowed over inv baby 
bright head, DT pr iy Hleaven to make ii 
\ { \ the bl jPpiness that Lis Coane 
tiie il ist. 

oo - aaa 
Mare Wor ‘ \ I la., set 
< “ \\ i 
~ 7 -_ 
| ‘ 
ed bv ft inhiti be | il i¢ 
that ol d establishedrewmedy, Price 25 ceuts 
a bottle. 
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IN LITE AND DEATH, 
hi lralland seold, a limu hile wife upbra!l i, 
Wiil slightest cause iu passion hot he @ew ; 
Hisralling» mad ‘ lf afraid, 


And oftehe al id bim adieu, 


Hew i not p, but still would rave and rail, 

Lod grun ng growl at mourning, noon and night; 
As age prewe him “twas the same old tale 

In ratling loud he took a firm delight. 


In time, took down, at length In bed he lay, 
While strength held out he'd railand rave ; 
But en “neath the green sod laid away, 


His thoughtful wife put rail-ing round his grave, 
WM. MACKINTObG. 
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Humorous. 


A kitten’s 





What is most like a cat’s tail? 


tall 
What four letters would frighten a thiet ? 


A jaan isn’t necessarily related to a hen 


| 


i 


| 
} 
| 





because he tay brick 

The first river you come to in Scotland 
they tell you is the Forth 

Why are persons born blind not. fit to be | 


earpenieors % Bees © the never saw, 
Why is a fe.low without whiskers or mus- 
tach jhe an impudent inan % Because he is bare- 
Why is an old lady s Cap the most eco 
11 article of human clothing ? Because she 
; eare it out 
Ilow do we know that time is money ? 
is Pa nd iteasy tu spend an even- 
4 hi ud, gazing in the glass, “'] 
the l Krun,but Til 
t ind hed ed it 
Your horse has a tremendous long bit,’”’ 


‘Yes, * paid he, ‘it 


\ physician says ‘Tf a child does not 


thi tre bith, bolbit.’* Tle docen'’t siate how 
le ' child slrould te led 

Little Bessie, suddenly aware that the 
clock lad stopped tid: Vai, that clock don't 
rut “What mukes’you think 80%"? ‘Cause I 


can't hear it biccough,** 
-_>- - >_> 
ur and:Sealskin Garments. 
(.¢. Shayne, the well-known Fur Manufacturer, 


103 Prinee st., New York, will sell e'egant Fur Gar- 

nents at retail ateash wholesale prices this season. 

Piiis willat lasploudid: opportunity to purchase 

triethy reliable Furs direct from manufacturer, and 

ive retailer profits, Fashion Book mailed Free, 
-- i al - oe - 


sSupercttuous tlair 


Maduine Wain oold’s Specifie permancutly removes 
Qupertiuous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
circular, Madatie WAMBOL J, ‘Townsend Harber, 
Ma 


—_ - > 
2e°>When our readers answer any Adver 


tisement found in these columns they will 





confer atavor on the Pavlisher and the ad- 


vertiser by naming ‘he *, iturds. 





Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


specific ho.28 


In se 3) years. The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Dehility, Vital Weakness, 


work or ov. her canses, 

#) per vial »Viatis and large vial powder, for B5. 
Sophy DD moment pp stpaid on receipt of 
ihreys’ Homeopathic 
“ulton St., New York. 


A CHRISTMAS | GIFT. 


peice Addees Hump 
fedicine¢ 0., 109 
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FINE In Short 
BLACK “ E 

nore “Sit We aera “GNER | iY 
7 2 i coode we will cer Bptle ey 
a o r afeorted, post-paid, r “te. 12 for 60 cts. 26 for 


THE Sees MFG. CO. 50 BOND ST.N.Y, 
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< or ‘lrave!l g 
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Kitchen A pace eee 
fo the trade. “Tint ealary ed and add: 
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, Hartford, Ct, 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


‘The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use In 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, 

Inflammation, 
Neuralgia, 

Headache, 

Toothache, 
Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 20 minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN, 
Radway’s Ready Relict is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 
AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 





avs inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
cans, by one applic ation 


If selaed with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


orany Inflammation of the internal 
cous membranes, after exposure to 


organs or mue- 
cold, wet, etc., 


lose no time, butapply Radway *s Reliefon a piece of 
fannel over the part aflected with congestion or in- 
fammation, which willin nearly every case check 
the Inflammation and cure the patient by its action 
of counter-trritation, and by equalizing the circula- 
tion inthe part. For further taper try Reaping see our 


directions wrapped around the bottle, 

A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will Ina 
few minutes cure crainps, spasms, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, dlarrhara, dysentery, colic, fatuleney and all 
Internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of BADe- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent siekness or pain from 
change of water. [tis better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chills and Fever.. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor 50 cents. There is not 
a remedial agent in the world that willeure Fever and 


Ague, and all other Malartous, Bilious, Searlet, Ty- 
a. Yellow another fevers (aided by Radway's 
*ills) so quick as Radway’s Ready Relef. Fifty cts. 


per bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Chronic Rheumatisin, Scrofula, Venereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 2 ets), Glandular 
Swelling, Hacking Dry ¢ Om Hg Cancerous Affections, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Tumors, P imples, Blotches, Erun- 


tions of the Face. Uleers, Hip Diseases, Gout, Dropsy, 
Rickets, Salt Rhenm, Bronchitis, ¢ onsuimption, Viae 
betes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaints, ete, 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and Sores 


Of all kinds, particularly Chronic Diseases of the 
Skin, are cured with vreat certainty by a course of 
KADWAY'S SAKSAPARILLIAN, We inean obstinate 
cases Lhat have resisted all other treatinent. 


SCROFULA, 
Whether transinitted from 
Within the curative 
RESOLVENT. 
Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
flicted with Scrofula from their youth up to 20, 30 and 
#) vears of age, by 


Ralway darsaparillian Resolvent, 


parents 


or acquired, is 
range of the 


SAKSAPARILLIAN 


remedy mposed of ingredients of extraordi- 
m2 nied riies, essential to purify, heal, ree 
pair and i ie the broken-down and wasted 
bawdy Ql VLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
In its treatment and cure, Sold by druggists. Price 
$1 per bottle a 


RADWAY'S RBGULATING PILLS 


Perfectly Tasteless, ele fantly coated with sweet 
um, purge, revulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
bowels, Kidnevs, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, I Appetite, Headache, Costive- 


ss of 





ress, Indigestion, Dy spe psia, Biliousness, Fever, In- 
dammation oi the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
of the Internal Vis cera, Purely vegetable, con- 
taining ho imerecuryv, ninerals or deleterious drugs. 
rbox. Sold by all druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA 


r Hut dre Js of maladies spring from this complaint. 


ympt of this disease arethe symptoms of a 
broke nde wn stom i, Indigestion, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Acid Stoma Pain after ating, —giving rise 
bometiines to the most exeruciating colic, —Pyrosis, 
or Water Brash, etec., ete., ete 
eapeptconded S SARSAPARILLIAN, 
Aided by RADWAY’'S PILLS, is a cure tor this come 
pla Yt tore t h to the stomach, and 
ake per t ts 1 theo The symptoms of 
) ‘ apy » And withthem the Habilitv of 
4 SF ASEeS Take the medicines 
wi tw sav in 
Read FALSE AND TRUE.” 
: RADWAY & €O., No 
32 Warren street, New York. 
es sunds w be ser toy 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
Be sure and ask for Radway's, amd see that the 
Game ‘‘Radway"* is on whatyou buy, 
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ANTIPATHIES IN ANIMALS. 

Y late father-in-law, a physician in ex- | 
\ tensive practice, once possessed a | 
horse named Jack, which was cele- | 
brated for his many peculiarities and jis | 
great Sagacity. 

One of his antipathies wasa_ decided ha- 
tred to one particular melody, the well- 
known Irish air, “Drops of bri indy.” 

If any one began to whistle or bum this 
air, Jack would instantly show fight by 
laving his ears back, grinding his teeth, bit- 
iug and kicking, but always recovering lis 
yood temper when the music ceased, 

Jack had another and very peculiar an- 
\ipathy—he never would permit anything 
bulky to be carried by his rider. This came 
out for the first tiine one day when the doc. 
tor was going ona visit, and, having tu 
sleep at his friend’s, intended to take a 
sinall band-bag with hin, 

On the grooin handing this up to the doe- 
tor, after he was mounted, Jaek—who had 
been an attentive observer of the whole 
proceeding by craning his neek round—at 


once exhibited his strong displeasure by 
rearing, kicking, buck-jumping, and jib- 
ing—so utterly unlike his usual steady- 


going ways, that the doctor at onee divined 
the cause, and threw the bag down, when 
Jack became perfectly quiet and docile ; 
but instantly, however, re-enacting the 
Saine scene, when the grooin once more of- 
fered the bag to the doctor. 

The experiment was repeated several 
times, and always with the saine singular 
resuit; and at length the atteinpt was viven 
up, when Jack trotted off on his journey y,in 
the best of temper. 

Why he should have exhibited this dis- 
like to carrying a small hand-bag, which 
was neither large nor heavy, it is 11Nn possl- 
ble tu guess, 

On another occasion the groom, wishing | 
to bring home with him a small sack con- 
taining some household requisite, thought 
to lay it across the front of bis saddle; but | 


Jack objected. 

Instantly rearing, and then kicking vio- 
lently, be threw the groom off on one side 
and the objectionable burden on the other. 
Atter this no further atteinpts were made to 
ruffle the customary serenity of Jack’s 
rather peculiar teinper. 

The same gentleman also possessed a 
beautiful bay inare called Jenny, reimarka- 
ble for sweet temper and pretty, loving 
ways. 

She was a great favorite with the doctor’s 
daughters, and would *‘shake hands’? when 
asked, and kiss thein in the most engaging 
manner, With a sort of nibbding motion of 
lips up and down the face. 

She would follow any one she I¥ked about 
the fields, answer to her name like a dog, 
and would always salute any one of her 
favorites on seeing thein with that pretty, 
low “hurmimering’’ sound so cotsmon with 

et horses, but never heard froin those sub- 
loan to ill-treatment. 

But, w.th all these graces, the pretty and 
interesting Jenny had several peculiar an- | 
tipathies, in one of which she, too, some- 
what resembled a dog Way, and that was a 
marked dislike to the Singing voice of one 
particular person, a lady, a relative of the 
doctor's. 

This lady often went tothe stable to feed 
Jonny with lettuces or apples, and they | 
were always the best of friends; but so 
sure as She began to sing anything, Jenny 
instantly forgot her good manners, lost all 
propriety, and exhibited the usual signs of 
strong equine displeasure, although she 
rever took the sinallest notice of the sing- 
ing or whistling of any other person, treat- | 
ing it with indilfereuce, 

One day, asthe doctor was driving this | 
lady out, he suggested, by way of experi- 
nent, that she ‘should beyin to sing. 

In a moment Jenny’s ears were down 
flat, and a kick was delivered with hearty 
good will on tothe front of the carriage; 
and more would doubtless have followed 
had not the lady prudently stopped) short 
in her vocal efforts, when Jenny resumed 
her good behavior. 

Another and very remarkable peculiarity 
of Jenny’s was her unaccountabls antipa- 
thy tothe doctor's wile. 

If that lady approached her, she would 
grind her teeth savagely,and try to bite her 
In the most spite! inner. What is per. 
haps even inore sin she would never, 


ruialr, 


if possible, let the lady get into the = car- 
riage, if she knew it. 
Jenny would turn her head, and keep a | 


lookout behind her in the droliest Inanner 
possible ; andthe moment she caught sight 
of the lady approaching the carriage for the | 
purpose of getting in, Jenny would ime. 
diateiy commence her troublesome tane | 
trumms of biting and kicking. 
So strongly did she object to drawing her 
mistress, that more than once she dainaged 
the carriage with her powerful heels, so 
that the do ctor was obliged to request his 
wife to approach the carriage fror n behin l, 
whilst a groom held Jenny's head, to pre- | 
vent ber looking round. | 
——————————o 
IN recruiting his forces, the Governor at 
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Ut San Shan, China, only accepted those 
that could jump across a six-foot wide 
trench he had dug for the purpose of inak- 
ing the test. 
_ —-_- eel 
Catarrh Cured. 
A erg al . 

disease sending a sé | a i 
envél pe to Dr. Lawrence, 199 Dean Street, ; 
Brooklyn, New York, will receive the re- 


ceipt free of charge. 
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When isa sailor nota sailor? 
is a-board., 


When he 


When is a soldier not a_ soldier? When | 
he is mustered, 


What letter is that which is always re 
peated in America? The letter A. 
When a man’s chestnut curis begin to 


gray, itineans that he is fifty years old; but when they 
begin to tur k, that means he Is sixty, 

There are two ways of stopping the pains 
of toothache—hasing tue tecth pulled out, or commit- 
ting suicide, Ritherone will accomplish the pur- 
Purse. ~ 

We hear of an amateur singer, who 
frightened a pair of canary birds to death It must 


have beeu a clear case of killing two birds with one 


jone, 


‘s 
a druggist was to 


would that key become 


because it would be key 


Supposing 
why 

Well, 

1? 


mislay his 
like unto 
missed, 


Walchehkey, 
himsele ¥ 
See the pein 


Whena Chinese couple separate—for they 
the children, says an 
change, ‘amicably divided.’ In the 
le child this must be rather disagrecable 


don’t necd divorce there ex- 


ire a 


case ol 


sitip “a 
CUss,. 

a hus- 
it 
a 
it was 


asked his wife : is 
He exp 
tu tell? 


but she said 


Jones 
band like dough ?** 
up, w 


WOrTDAND lest 


“Why 
ected she 
rthat li Was because 
he sifpposed 
because he was hard to get oi! her hands, 


A Satequard. 


The fatal rapidity with which iit 
Colds und ¢ oughs frequently develop 
into the eras inaladies of the throat 
and Junys, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, us a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and Works so sure a cure ip all affections 
of this class, That eminent ag 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says: 

“Medical science has produced no other ani 
dyne expectorant #0 good as AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL It is invaluable for diseases of t 
throat and lungs. ” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-Loown Dr. L.Jd. Addison, of Chica 
Lll., Who s 

“1 have 


would give 


r 


aud he As going 


Is hiiin: 





lI 


st 


LO 
avs i— 

er found, in thirty-five years of 
cr slneiomn Uael and practice of medicine, any 
rreparatioa of so great value as AVER's CHERKY 
Pre TORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up ce: 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anvthing else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affectics. 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular coufi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the Jives of the third generation 
Who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 
There is not a household in whieh this 
aluable remedy has onee been in- 
“lnced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a pewson 
who hus ever given it a proper trial 
for anv. throat lung disease suscep- 
tible of cure, hus not been wees 
well by it. 
AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
numberless instances, cured obstinate 
sol chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
aud acute Pneumonia, und has 
saved paiients in the carter stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. [t ix a 
medicine that only requires to be taten in 
small doses, is pleasant to the tasie, and is 
necded in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so pood as 
AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough, 
These are all i lain facts, whicg « 
verified by anybody, and shoud | 
membere d by eye rybo dy 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED PY 

Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mags. 

Sold by all drugvi 
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Will wach WA and wi iE Lars 


Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
any manutacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satiefaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can bo clamped to any sized 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
iron. valvenized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machine. Agents wanted. Exclusive Tortt- 
tory. Our agents all over the couutry are mak 
from $75 to@0 per month. Retail price, §7. 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
_ -Musie and Words,- 


rmers getting out | 
FOR 


‘Ten Cts. 





KEYSTONE semen 


——= 1) 


AGENTS WANTED 
Sawing Made Easy. 


MOHARCH LIGHTNING 8 SAWING MACHINE 


SENT ON 
30 DAYS’ 


TEST TRIAL, 
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ne wie wood yaris, fa 


Por lor 
stove wood, and all 
Thousands sold wy iy, A boy of 16 can Baw joys Gane, and | 
Immense saving of tabor and money. Vrito 
for clegantiy illustrated catalogue in 6 brilliant saben, 
also brijliantly illuminated poste r = 5e¢ vdlor, AM froe. 


ren Wanted Kia money 
wax (ARO BOO CO','CA) $06 & State st., » Chicago, Ih OL 















Spinal Misses’ Walst,.........00+- $1 7 ' SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
Spinal Corset, ............ ceccccccce 3 oe 

Spinal Nursing Corset,..........- %! 

Epinal Abdominal esses... a © BEEN MADE BEFORE. 
Recommended by leading physicians, delivere a ‘ : . yr = ae il 

free anywhere in tho U.S, on receipt of price. The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lady Agents Wanted, Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid 
Dr. Linguist’sSpinal Corset Co. 41218 way NowNOrk? jot of the best songs, music and words, 
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bouquet of fl were ) “oe New Tmporte £ 
completely « mrerese a ” 
dprcned be cheap e Z 
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ple boom, Prem ‘ REF 


CARD 'CO.. CEN ATA eRe CONN. 


AGENTS 


Address U. B.C 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 
Rither Sex W wanted for DR. 
SCORES Ulin Hhectets = One Hundred Choice Songs, 


quick sales, ER, given. Satiefacti > tneaente ‘ 
\ddress DR, SCOTT, 842 Broadwiy, N.Y. music and words, to any address. 
) Best ¢ hromo Card«, nar . “ a %, 1 t 
4 Tyee hos pee ae raph Alber , } DIM Is MI SIC CQO. 
Kt lew Gaines iin t ~ Sap ca, 
(ARDS. list allfor Lic. Op'ks and Plated Ring free, for 726 Sansom Street, 


fuente wanted. Nelson Card Co., Watthue, Mass, 
Philadelphia, re. 
GENTS WANTED, It will pu persons want. | : 
4 inv profitable cmplovinent to write tor Capen 
teruostor che bestand fastest-selling Ul rial Be _ DOL k, ARD, 
Bible and Albums, to Natbonal Publ 
Philada., Pa., and Chicago, Hi. 513 
»~ A MONTU . CHESTNUT ST., 
26 o . yents wanted, oO 
aad @ selling articles in the world 1 An. Philadelphia, 
free. _Address J AY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
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A itandromely Illus 
trated Paper for Boys 




























and Girls. Every family Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZR WEN 
should take it. Subserip = 
mon ort “e, $1 = year. TILATING WiG and ELASTIC BAZD 
send three cents for sam osha 
Avie copy. A premium for TOUEPrEES. 
every subscriber Tustructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen te 
HEARNE & CO., Pab'rs, | Meaecure the mwho heads with accuracy: 
Mention this Paper. 178 Broadway, N. Y FOR WIGS, INCITES, TOUPEES AND BCALPS, 
No.l, The round of the | INCHES. 
hi P PI Wi th t T 7 } head, | No.1. From forebead back 
ny Person can Play Without @ Teacher, x02"! veon torenesa | Owe er ae fare) 
00 ove ! wadt k N fover torehead ae 
From ear to ear far as required, 
ca NEW.MU over the top ‘N fiver the crown of 
Invested In ~ 1 } - rt fy the hea 
Rloper’s Testor taneous Guide , oie ' owe 
tothe Piano sad Organ, will opal syou to play 2 familiar He hase ead fou e © bple ndid Stock of 
airs oneither instruinent at onre. You require no pre Gent “ | \ . Ladtbe Wi Half Wigs, 
vious knowledge of music whatever, It will teach you Frizettes, Braid Cur et beautifully manuface 
more mu ed ne day than youcan jearnfrom a teacher ‘ured ‘ ‘ , eat elhinent in the 
in a month, nd for it. It will not disappoint you Unio Let nv wart OF tise world will ree 
kvery bouse oa ing @ Fiano or Organ should havea | eeive attent : alates 
GUIDE, lady writea: “ Your Guide has brought mach av . I 
happiness tomy family, Myt usband says it is the be ’ 1] Gentlemen's 
purchase he ever made. My chi ldren a rive much aep 
piness fromit.” The Guides are 8 yid in handacome foilo 
seta with 2 pieces of Popular Music fk TF $1.00 Just thin 
of it—you would pay n hant rata yuntfor a eingtle 
lesson. The set complote,will be mailed free on rece!)t+ 
of price. 
po ik An. SK & CO, Pab’re, 175 Browiwnay, . Y, 
] person +: ng 22.60 for t j riptiona te } , . 
meee: Young Polke" Weekly, will rec 6 get of Soper’s Te Us “ary e Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Bide Bteel Barrels, Bide 
dele and 9 aiaces of aauale te : bp Mendy x Sand ever Action, Bar (Front Action) 
1 r f nthis Pa “i 
Locks VN trranted gor shooter 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION ¢€ 


id 


‘MAT. 


HE past week has been the most trying 

one for merchants, as well as fashion. 
avle ladies’ that has been experienced for 
the space of eight years. 

Ladies could scarcely get the attention of 
clerks, #0 all-pervading was the one gl- 
garntic question of the day— politics, 

Politicos everywhere! In little knots, eo!- 





lected in corners, even in the presence of | 


magnificent robes and tue latest caprice in 
Parisian chapeaus, 

Ladies becaine excited and combatted 
each other, iinbued with a spiritof their 
busbands’, fathers’, aud brothers’ patriot- 
ism. 

It requires a very powerful influence to 
thus take the attention of ladies of the beau 
monde froin finery and furbelows, 

But ooo] weather is here, for a time, at 
least, and with ita demand for furs and 
thick garinents. Next week faslionables 


will inake up for lost tine, and tue popular | 


stores will be crowded with Giger pur- 
chasers. 
Alt the leading stores one is ushered into 


warimith and light and glowing tints ot vel- 
vela and asatins and oomfortable-lookinyg 
garinents trimmed with far, 

The figures in tye ladies’ reception par- 


lora, are arrayed in their Winter habili- 
menta, and in looks have the spirit and 
dash of sprigntiy belles in their lifeless | 


forms, while fat inatrons and lean spinsters, 
with robes appropriate for of 
styles, are displaved beside the pay 
dashing ones ol youth. 

In these speeciiess foros the young and 


each their 


and | 


old and middle-aged can ses themselves as | 


others see thei. 

The dolinan-sleeved cloak finds tavor 
with elderly ladies, while young ladies and 
misses prefer a paletot coat or the persistent 
and Nowtmarket, with 
sleeves and full plaited back, trimnmnued with 
fur. 

At others dress goods of all designe and 


becoming close 


tnaterials await the inspection of customers, 
There are alinost as imany designs, colors 
and fabrics as there are people to be suited, 
Those who have not paid to the 
subject would be astonished on inivestiva- 
tion to see how great Variety be 
shown in to say 
nothing of patterns and surface ornanienta- 
tions. 

Many ladies, for economy's sake, doubt- 
less, choose the new atyle of velveteens Cin 
colors, not in black) for dress-skirts and 
basq ues, 


attention 


“a eould 


tiaterials and Shadinys, 





‘They argue that as the trimmings and 


diapings cover up the foundation, itis not 


recessary to have that portion of their suits | 


of the nnest and most expensive materials, 
But those who dress reg irdless of expense 
fina a different verdict. 
Such fully 
for street and 
out of date rapidly, and that plefn skirts of 
rich doth or velvet are indispensable, 
ike 
Arguinent, and Say that 


protest that trimmed dresses 


Currlage Jur poses: APO poli 


Others, again, t a middle pround «of 
or too 
sittle Ornamentation are atike in bad taste. 
Many of the fashionable tressimakers adv 

cate the use of the velveteen for underskirts 
where brocade 
drapery and trimuninges., 

The surface of 
skilfully that it is not easity detected from 
genulne silk velvet, 

Many claim that it better than 
gn inexpensive grade of silk velvet, 

It seems to be like Colonel 
Sellers's appearance of heat when he placed 
the larap in the steve for show. 

All that is requiresd isa little imagination 
to turn this clever iuiuitstion into the genu 
Iné article. 

This tnaterial and 
neck ana 


too mueh 


or @ilk are employed for 


this fabric is finished so 


will wear 


sormethiling 


cloth so far 
Im the race for 
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the 
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at a great reduction, to make space for thelr 
immense stock of holiday wares. 

In the parlors, where trimmed bats and 
bonnets are displayed, an attractive and ex- 
tensive variety is piacea belore the custoin- 
ers. 

The shapeg vary according tothe different 
notions of those who wear them, but i. the 
tmatter of size there are two extremes, the 
large and the sinall, and the average fs 
aboutwix of one and nalf a dozen of the 
other, 80 far as popularity is concerned. 

The extreinely youthful maiden seema, 
however, to favor the poke in its mostex- 
myryrerated forin, 
foriuidable for a 


and having a crown too 
person of diminutive 


stature to attempt to look over when once ! 


poised upon the head of fair woimankind, 

But still these wondertul inventions are 
strongly becoming to most types of woman- 
hood, although ridiculed not only by those 
who wear ther but by ygentléinen, even, 
who are not supposed to know a poke from 
adimingiive, harness bonnet that only 
covers about three inches’ space upon the 
top ot the head, 

No delusion could be greater than to sup- 
a hat or looks 
clumsy and outof proportion in the hand, 
itinmust necessarily be so upon the head, 


pose that because bonnet 


every one Knows the homely adage thet 
“Ttisa poor leg which cannot shape its own 
This apply to the 
head and face, to a certain excent, in regard 
to bonnets, 

It 
ugly woman | 
toate Chae 


Chooses in her chapean, 


stocking.” nay also 


hard 


handsome, 


make an 
thatter 


is a pretty miatter to 


Wok 


WW rise, or color 


Shape, style, 


On the other hand, itus mot easy to dis- 


guise a beautiful and attractive face, except 


by ammasque, which hides ail ora portion of 


ite beauty and syvinimetry, 


And although these large and lofty 
crowned bounets have been held up to 
ridjewle, ound faeetiously been ealled 


“storin signals’ by the opposite sex—that 
is, (he sex who wear tiles and Derbys, and 
dothe voting they are, notwithstanding, 
so becoming that many a miss has been be- 
become because she 


sought to mistress, 


looked so charining and attractive in ber 
new poke bonnet. 

These are unimpeachable facts, and so do 
not need confirming by citing cases as proof, 

The hand-embroidered evening bonnet is 
certainly nothing, if not beautiful. There 
are quite us tuany large evening bonnets 
as Sinall ones, 

One attractive style was a high-crowned 
poke composed of cream velvet crown, and 
a front of ecru embroidered crepe de chine 
Shirred into easy putls and adorned with 
huinining birds and tiarabeau pompons, 

The embroidery and garniture were in 


brilliant tints, relieving the dead colors of | 


tue cream and ecra, 

A pate blue faille silk crown, with a brim 
of puffed velvet in same shade was wrought 
with gold tinsel butter-cups and Tall asters, 
and garnished with a feather ornament 
nade from the plumage of a South Aimeri- 
can yolden pueasant breast. 
shape ofa trio of 
large butterflies, and were put on so as to 
hover over blue trumpet flowers, 

The strings were of yold 
and fastened 
lett ear. 


The ornament was in 


embroidered 


blue lace net, in a 


bow under the 
A handsome and dashing promenade hat 
witha of steel bead 


crown embroidered 


i cloth ina deep garnet shade, had a front of 


the ascendancy, although those whogprefer 


real elegance and richness to show choose 


the bison cloth for promenadegana carriage 
Cosluies. 

As for warintn, there is searcely any dif 
ference in the too tnuecn contested fabrics, 
Both come in every imayinable shade, and 
have all manner of designs in the surface 
ornamentation, 


The velveteen is embossed, while the 
bison cloth is embroidered by sewing-tma- 
chine power. Striped and piaid goods in 
all wool and silk, and w textures for 
Kirls and misses are extensively employe 
for overdresses and dra 

Outside yar Mi , ater 
f r A 4 t 4 a 4 
i0908e at tle f ire ais a) s 
inalerial lo match the & 

Anadber bouse has a fine display of imil- 


Jinery and winter cioaks, to be disposed of | gauntlet of soft, 


| 


Steel brocaded velvet, the 
the 
of 


fastened 


pink and ray 


ground being of the gray and brocad- 


Ings ofpink ; the Strings were garnet 


' 


velvet, Lined with pink satin, and 


behind just below the coiffure; a large 


bird of pray and garnet plumage kept guard 
over a trio of sinaller specitinens of the 


feathered tribe. 
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for everyday wear that are a littie short 
may be easily lengthened, by adding a 
band of pheasants’ featbers of a corres 
ponding color. Brown feathers look re- 
inarkably well on tan-colored gioves, 

It anyone is fortunate enough tv possess a 
anfficicut quantity of feathers, a carriage 
rug may be made of thei with very good 
eflect. 

it is best to sew them on aaa border to a 
rug of thin cioth, with a pattern in the 
centre like a .arge star. 

Feathers used for this purpose should be 

wn on as tight and flat as possible, in con- 
sideration of the somewhat bard wear they 
will have to undergo. 

The siall folding-ehairs used on the 
beach in the summer make very useful oc- 
casional eclairs it the ordinary canvas seats 
are replaced by embroidered plush ones, 
The canvas seat need not be taken off, but 
may be used asa lining or foundation for 





| 


the gmarter one, which should be 1astened | 


to the wood with faney gilt nails, and sewn 
along the sides to the canvas to keep it in 
place. 

Ifaplush back be added it greatly in- 
creases the coinfort of the chair, and is not 
atall dificult to contrive, 

It must be lined through with sacking to 
keep it firin, and fastened on with the same 
giltnails., Ifthisis considered too inneh 
trouble, the sacking itself tay be orna- 
inented witha geometric pattern in large 
coarse stitches, 

Ticking work is very appropriate for 
seats and backs to these little chairs, and if 
the colors are judiciously chosen has quite 


atu Eastern effect. 

It inay also be used for cushion covers 
and for antimacassars for bedroom easy- 
chairs, 

Of the tempting articles that may be 
nade by anyone skilled in) painting, it is 
useless to try to speak here in detail.  Suf- 


fice it to sav that their name is Legion. 

One good idea is aweil-painted card set 
upon atiny-gilded or wooden easel, Which 
fortis a’ pretty trifle to stand about ina 
drawing-room. 

The easel itself may be ornamented with 
painting, and, they are sold prepared for 
this purpose at a very small cost. One 
faney is to paint the easel in shades of 
brown and deep red so asto resemble in- 
laid wood, this had a very good effect. 

Some pretty and novel dessert d’Oyleys 
were made of asquare of net edged with a 
Hat trill of pleated lace. 

Inthe centre of each was appliqued a 
delicate Spray of small flowers cut out of 
siteen and lightly transferred to the net. 


These d’Oyleys would look still prettier if | 


the foundation were of creain-colored satin 
or soft silk. 

Now that a revival of the reticules of the 
days of our grandinothers seems to be ex- 
pected, those made in rich materials would 
be very acceptable by-and-by as Christmss 
presents, 

The most convenient shape is simply a 
square bay of velvet from 10 to i2 inches 
square, lined with colored silk, A running 
to hold a ribbon or cord and tassele to draw 
ittogether with, must be nade about three 
inches from the top of the bag. 


This is the simplest form and the easiest | 


to inake, but more claborate ones may be 
inade if preferred. The bottoin corners 
inay be rounded, or the bag made envelope 
shape with a handle at the top. 


One of the prettiest is that made by tak- | 


ing a piece of velvet or brocade (and happy 
are those Who have seraps of old brocade 
laid by) the size the bag isto be, and by 
cutting the lower edye into large vandykes 
which must be sewn together, so that the 
bag ends in a point finished off with a 
tassel. 

I have seen some more useful, bat not 
such ornamental receptacles in the shape of 


a Brobdignagian long purse with large 
rings and tassels, 
These cases inade of brown holland, 


| trimmed with braid and closed with ivory 


There is no denying the fact that the once 


popular plumes and tips of the ostrich are 
laid upon the shelf for a time. 

No doubt they will revived again, 
perhaps even the coming Wouter, but now 
the tide Sets in strongly for all) kinds of 
faney mado flowers and metallie ornaments, 


be 


as Well as birds’ wings and breasts of tropi- 
Cal sonusters, E 


Many young tnaidens now have decided 


in favor of “arising with the lark’’—on 
their bonnets—and Keep vigils with the 
owl, quoting the old saw, that “itis as well] 


to be out of the world as out of style."’ 


Fireside Chat. 


NOVELTIES IN NEEDLEWORK, 

[CONCLUDEL FROM LAST WEEK.) 
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rings, will prove very acceptable to travel- 
lers for holding boots and shoes, and many 
other etceleras, 

Night-dress cases and comb bags look 
very well nade in cretonne or sateen, with 
the outline of the pattern worked round in 


| 
| 
i 
| 


outline-stitch, or if a large design, in chain- | 


stitel, 

Isaw recently some pretty and novel 
photograph frames made of ordinary per- 
forated card board, 


(Correspondence. 


J. C.—Better can in parson. r 


HeEeN.—A tnajority vote 1s more than half 
of all the votes cast, A.piurality vote is simply the 
largest vote. 

CoNSTANT.—Mason and Dixon's line is 
the Sou‘hern boundary of Pennsylvania. As form- 
erly free labor obtained above and slave labor South 
of that line, the term Mason and Dixon's line came 
to be used to designate the general Mine of division 
between the North and South, ‘ 

G. W. C.—A fair Grecian goddess was 
suckling her young son in her chamber on Glympus. 
The father, incensed from sume tr.fling cause, seized 
the child and flung him down to earth. Therich and 
bounteous milk flow acrossthe sky and was thence- 
forth known asthe Galaxy or Milky Way. 


Cc. W. P.—If, as you intimate, you can at 
once get a situation on a raliway that will pay as well 
as your present business pays,and give youa ehance 
tor promotion and increase of wages besides, and be 
more agrevable to youin every way, there is no rea- 
son that we can see why you should not change your 
business as soon as possible, 

MARTIN F.—Do not act hastily. You 
may be mistaken in your suspicion of this lady. No 
one can perinanently affect your relations with your 
friend but yourself, Wait until you see him aad 
have a good talk with hlin. Let him first seek an ex- 
planation, Girls often allow over anxiety in such 
matters to make them act hastily. 


Lisa.—Your parents can help you, if you 
find that you need help. Everything seems to be pro- 
gressing towards «a happy result. Do not be too anx- 
jous or tuo hasty. Let your wooer understand that 
you retain your independence until you are engaged 
to be married to some Do not give up other 
company entirely, He deserves to suffer a little for 
his reserve. 

HaRRyY.— You would do well to remem- 
ber an old Danish proverb, which says, ‘‘He that 
would leap high ust take along run.** You must 
expect té run long be ore you take your spring up- 
wards ; you must be content to wait patiently for 
success, although you never cease striving after it. 
Fame and honor and riches come to tbe old, and bus 
rarely tothe young. 3 

M. D.-—A tontine is asystem of life an- 
nuities toa number of persons with benefit o1 sur- 
vivorship as the lives fallin, until at last a single 
survivor becomesentitied to the remaining fund, 
The term! derived from the name of the inventor, 
one Lorenzo Tontl, an Italian, whostarted the idea 
in the seventeenth century, when the Governments 
of Europe had some difficulty in raising money, 


P. M. S.—That depends on circuinstances. 
If itis early iu the evening, or before the family has 
retired, the serenaders may be Invited in, or not, as 
the young ladies and their parcnts may mutually de- 
termine. But if thy family has retired, then the cus- 
tomary wry of recognizing the serenade—if anyone 
happens to be awake to hear It—is by throwing up a 
window, so as tu let the serenaders know that their 
music is not being wasted—on the desert air, 


O. A. R.—Porcelain is a fine translucent 
kind of earthenware, All the very fine table ware, 
usually called China (because the first was brought 
from China), and the beautiful vases made at Sevres 
and Dresden, are ade of porcelain, It {s thought 
by some writers tohave been named from the por- 
cellaoa shell, because its surface looks Ike the en- 
ainel of thatshell, Itisa word of three syllables, 
and is pronounced as if speiled por-se-lane, por hay- 
ing the sound of fcr. 


READER.—Formerly it was of the high- 
est importance that wills should be so worded that no 
other meaning than that intended should by any pos- 
sibility be placed upon them, Then it was Indis- 
pensable that the services of alawyer should be re- 
tained. Now, however, a willls construed accora- 
ing to the evident Intention of the testator, however 
badly he may have expressed himself, so that the 
simpler the wording of the document the better. Of 
course the will must be witnessed in due form. 


CHECK.—In chess, the operation of cast- 
ling can only be pertormed oncelna game by each 
player, and then only when the following conditions 
The king must not have been 
moved ; 2 the rook with whicu it is proposed to castle 
must not have been moved ; 3 there must be no plece 
interviewing between the king and the rook ; 4 the 
king inust not pass over a square command by a hos- 
tile piece ; 5 the king must not be in check at the thine 
of castling, Subject to those conditions, castling 
may be performed from either side, 


Noran L.—We fear you have deeply 
pained your lover by your incessant filrtations, and 
you cannot wonder that they tend to lessen his affec- 
tion for you. It would be strange indeed if they did 
not! You say that vou are really very fond of him, 





one, 


are observed :—1, 


| and that you have no intention whatever of breaking 


of yourengagement, your only wish being to have 


' abit of fun occastonally with other gentiemen and to 


‘They are very easy to make and seen at | 


a little distance have all the appearance of 
ivory. 

Cuta frame of perforated card, and inch 
and a half wide, if it is to be of a size to hold 
an ordinary earte de visite, but wider for a 
cabinet photograph. 


The corners ot the frame may forin a 
cross, like an Oxford frame, if desired. 
Then cutanother frame, exactly like the 


first, but exactly a size smaller, another 
sinaller still ,and so on, till they are as 
Sinall as they possibly can be, that is, ofthe 
size of the Spaces between the holes in the 
cardboard. 


increase his love for you, if possible, by making him 
Jealous of their attentions. Be caretul, however, 
lest thereby you allogether lose a good man's love, 
cid find when too late that you have been acting a 
very foolish and unfeeling part, 


CHUTIE.—The custom connected with 
the Duumow Flitch is said by sume to have had its 
origin so far back as Norman, or even Anglo-Saxon 
times, and these suppose thar It constituted a kii.d of 
tax linposed by the Crown upon the estate. Others 


| belleve that it was ordained by virtue of some bene- 


factor’s will or deed, and that on the due delivery of 
the Flitch the tenure of the lands held by the monks 
of the Priory depended. Atall events, the custom 


, canbe clearly traced far back in into the Middle 


It is difficult to deseribe the manufacture | 


In words, but [think my meaning will be 
Seen as the work progresses, 


(fui all the fraimes on the top of one 
another until the Jast and simallest is ar- 
ranged on the top ofall, finish off the frame 


With cardboard at che back, and a loop and 
aring to hold it up by. 
If preferred, a foundation may be first 


nade of crims velvet rather larger than 
t first fr 1 S has avery ga 0d effect 
‘ r “ s white car ib yar i 
Book-markers may be made in asimilar 

t s@ fraines; a piece of good 

ribbon is required and a series of stars or 
crosses fastened atthe ends, one on each 
side ofthe ribbon. The largest cross should 


be exactly the width of the ribbon, 


Ages. The Flitch was given toany married couple 
who could aeclare, upon their oath, that neither of 
them had ever repented of their union, either sleep- 
ing or waking, for at least the space of a year and a 
day. Thecustom was observed with much solemnity 
and triumph unt# the dissolution of monastic institu- 
tionsin L441. The ap, licant took the oath before the 
Prior of the conventand the multitudes assembicd 
to wl ness the ceremony with long process and much 
soleinn singing and chanting. Then the happy couple 


were placed in a chair, and carried on the shoulders 
of their many adinirers through the streets of thie 
town, fo wei by the monks and townspeople, bot 
young al 1, who indulged in much boisterous 
th and merrymaking, The Flitch itself, bor 
upon long poles, headed the procession. For many 


years the ancient custom remained in abeyance, but 
was revived in 1855 through the exertiaos of some 


of the townspeople, and since that + g2 Fiitch bas 


been claimed by more than one pair of successful 
applicants, 

















